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NOTES AND COMMENT 

A Noteworthy Centenary. — Gonzaga College, Washington, D. C, the old- 
est Jesuit college in the country but one, Georgetown, has just celebrated its 
centenary. Its alumni came from all parts of the country to join in the 
exercises, which lasted five days. The college has a notable history. Its 
first president was the distinguished Father Kohlmann, S.J., sometime ad- 
ministrator of the diocese of New York, and later professor of theology 
in the Gregorian University, Rome, where the late Pope Leo XIII was one 
of his pupils. In the early days Gonzaga numbered among its pupils boys 
of the most prominent families of the country. Some of these, for instance 
"Fighting Bob" Evans, whose book contains whimsical reference to the col- 
lege, afterwards attained great fame. In 1849 President Zachary Taylor 
was present at the commencement exercises, a gracious act on his part, for 
in those days these functions were even more terrible than now. In 1851, 
for example, the semi-annual exhibition began at 9 a. m. and ended late 
in the afternoon, because "there were sixty-four speakers on the program." 
What then must a commencement have been? 

The centennial celebration bore ample testimony to the value of classical 
training which is slowly passing into oblivion. There was a Latin 
ode worthy of an old Roman of literary ability, and a Greek ode of no less 
power. Degrees were conferred on distinguished men of many professions; 
on a Senator of the United States; on an admiral; on judges, lawyers, doc- 
tors, priests, all worthy men. Prosit, Gonzaga. 



Catholic Tributes to the Unknown Soldier. — The National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council took a prominent part on Armistice Day in honoring the 
unknown soldier and rendered homage to the valorous knight whose 
"immortal spirit lives on to vivify all American youth and draw it ever 
upward to his own high level of love and sacrifice." Delegates from the 
Council placed a wreath upon the bier of him who received a nation's 
tribute, and on it was the inscription: 

"Nameless — yet glorified in thee 

Are those who chose the noblest part. 
Lifeless — thy death will ever be 
Hope's angel to a nation's heart." 

The delegation from the Council was headed by the Right Rev. Thomas 
J. Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University, who pronounced the following 
impressive panegyric: 

534 
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Before this symbol of American patriotism our nation bows in 
homage, deeply grateful for what it represents, exalted love of coun- 
try and the firm will to sacrifice all things in its defense, even life 
itself. This dumb clay is eloquent of our supreme American effort to 
end the intolerable conditions which but yesterday threatened our 
national welfare, and, indeed, all civilization. 

The resources of a continent are bounded within this narrow tene- 
ment, all its man-power, all its courage and resolution, all its self- 
consecration to the noblest ideals. Living, this man was one of mil- 
lions; dead, he is the stern symbol of the great and generous nation 
which threw its sword into the wavering balance of war, and saved 
the world from an iron despotism. His mortal remains are withering 
to dust, but his immortal spirit lives on to vivify all American youth 
and draw it ever upward to his own high level of love and sacrifice. 
We reverently unite ourselves to the universal welcome which greets 
this valorous Knight on his return from overseas, and we join our 
voices to the chorus of praise and gratitude which this day resounds 
from ocean to ocean. 

Standing about this unique bier, the most perfect entombment that 
any warrior has yet received, we pledge ourselves to live for the great 
cause in whose service he was not unwilling to die. We shall devote 
ourselves without reserve to the ideal of universal peace. And to that 
end we shall labor to create those conditions in which alone the peace 
of nations can hope for security and permanence. Let us banish 
forever from our own American soil all greed, injustice and oppres- 
sion, and so doing we shall be justified in advocating a similar will 
among all nations. Let us deal openly and frankly with all man- 
kind, in truth and justice, whatever be the occasion, domestic or 
foreign. Let us banish incessantly from our public life hatred and 
jealousy, suspicion and calumny. 

By a sustained example of probity and good-will in the large con- 
cerns and solicitudes of humanity, let us encourage the growth of 
that new era of peaceful human development to which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States gave birth and opportunity, and of whose 
moral beauty and promise the whole world hailed an apostle in the 
person of George Washington. 

So shall this poor shell of earth be glorified as an instrument of 
Divine Providence to promote that universal brotherhood of which 
the Gtspel of Jesus Christ alone offers the formula, the power and 
the model. 
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Father Zephyrin Engelhart, O.F.M. — Rev. William Hughes, of Los 
Angeles, California, has a very interesting sketch of the great Franciscan 
historian in the October number of the Indian Sentinel. Says Father 
Hughes : 

I found Father Engelhart in the attic room which serves him for 
a study, surrounded by priceless Spanish documents of early Cali- 
fornia history. Besides volumes of notes taken from such sources 
as the archives of the United States General Land Office, which 
sources have since perished in the San Francisco fire, he has two 
thousand original letters, reports and orders written by missionaries, 
governors and viceroys of old Spain, Mexico and California. There 
I saw the signature of one of the finest Catholic laymen of those 
times, Josef Galvez, who gave the command, "Forward!" to the 
heroic expedition which set out from Lower California in 1769 for 
the then unknown land of our own California. Galvez, with his own 
hands, packed a box of church goods and boasted playfully that he 
did a better job of it, as he did it quicker, than did Father Serra him- 
self. There, too, among the priceless papers in Father Zephyrin's 
room, were many with the signature of the first Father president, 
Junipero Serra. To live with these personal things of Father Serra 
and his companions, and to live over again in them his own experi- 
ences as an Indian missionary, enables our historian to write as few 
can write of early California. . . . 

It is his experience as an Indian missionary which gives him a 
sort of second sight in studying the old mission documents and 
claims for himself a place in the annals of later day missions. 

Father Zephyrin began his Indian missionary career of over 
twenty years among the Menominees at Keshena, Wisconsin, where 
he erected a boarding school and where he labored for seven years. 
From Wisconsin he was sent by his superiors to Northern California, 
where he devoted himself for two years to the Digger Indians at the 
Franciscan mission of Ukiah. Four years later, after an assignment 
to other work, he returned to Indian missions, being sent to Mich- 
igan, where from 1894 he worked at Harbor Springs for six years. 
With pardonable pride, which he never suspected would get into 
print, he informed me that he built a church at Cross Village, Mich- 
igan 

Father Engelhart returned to California in 1900, where he was 
again drawn into the stream of actual mission work for a year at 
the Banning School. But he was destined by his superiors for 
another work, that of writing history. . . . While Father Engelhart 
was still making history as a missionary among the Indians in Mich- 
igan he was also writing a History of the Franciscans in California, 
and another of the Franciscans in Arizona. The former he pub- 
lished in 1897, the latter in 1899. The California series is already 
in book form, and the Arizona series, including the New Mexico 
sketches, is now running in the Franciscan Herald. . . . Having fin- 
ished the broad outlines of the History of Lower, or Mexican Cali- 
fornia in the first volume, and the history of our own American Cali- 
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fornia in the three succeeding volumes of the general history, he is 
now engaged on the particular history. That is, he is taking the 
Missions one by one, from the Harbor of the Sun at San Diego, along 
the far-flung line of twenty-one Missions to San Francisco Solano, 
in the Valley of the Moon at Sonoma. The history of San Diego, the 
parent Mission, was published last year. That of San Luis Rey is 
now in press. Others which are now ready for the printer are San 
Juan Capistrano, San Gabriel, including the then pueblo, or village, 
of Los Angeles, San Fernando, San Buenaventura, and Santa Bar- 
bara. I found Father Engelhardt actually at work upon the his- 
tory of Santa Inez. This work will ever be a monument to Fran- 
ciscan missionary zeal and historical scholarship. 

Father Engelhart has long been one of the most distinguished contrib- 
utors to the Catholic Historical Review, and his articles constitute a 
veritable thesaurus of historical lore regarding the California Missions. 
Recently we received a copy of his work, The San Diego Mission, which will 
be reviewed in our next issue. We hope that this profound scholar will be 
spared for many years to continue the noble work which he has in hand. 



Course of Catholic Theology in London University. — London University 
seems to be emulating the example of Harvard, where recently a chair of 
Scholastic Philosophy was established. The English University will inaugu- 
rate presently a course of lectures on the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas. 

The syllabus of the course, which is published by the University, 
announces that there will be twenty-five lectures in all. The course will 
be given by Dr. Vincent McNabb of the Dominican Order and a former 
English Provincial. 

There will, therefore, be no sectarian trickery about these lectures, nor 
will St. Thomas run the risk of being made to state propositions that never 
entered into his head. The University authorities appear to be quite gen- 
erous in their recommendations about these lectures. 

Students taking the course are required to provide themselves either 
with the Latin version of the Summa, or else to get from a certain Cath- 
olic publisher in London, an English version that has been prepared by 
the Dominican Fathers of the English Province. 

The scope of the reading which the University recommends to students 
taking this course is just the right thing. The student is advised to read 
up "The Decrees of the Vatican Council," "The Catechism of the Council 
of Trent," the "Summa Contra Gentiles" and Billuart's "Summa Theolog- 
ica" as well as Newman's "Grammar of Assent." 



Aid for German Catholic Students. — Catholic students in Germany have 
been suffering greatly since the war, and many of them, in order to 
raise funds for their academic expenses have been working in factories 
and coal mines in Germany and during vacation have sought employment 
in Holland and elsewhere. A concerted effort is now being made to aid 
these students. The monasteries in the university towns and charitable 
organizations have provided for them a mensa academica, or common 
table. Recently in Cologne a new social institution for poor students was 
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founded. This organization, known as the Caritas fuer Akademiker, will 
co-operate with the Caritas Zerband and the Albertus Magnus Verein for 
the benefit of male students, and with the Hildegardis Verein for the 
assistance of women students. 



Two Important German Publications. — Two widely known German 
publications, the Stimmen der Zeit (formerly Stimmen aus Maria-Laach) , 
and Die Katholischen Missionen have rounded out their fiftieth year. The 
Holy Father in addressing the editor of the former, Father Henry Sierp, 
S. J., and his associates says: "Your publication not merely signalizes 
itself by tho purity of its doctrine, and the timely variety and abundance 
of its topics, in which it excels as a model, but has also constantly mani- 
fested as its characteristic trait an invincible loyalty and devotedness to 
the Holy See." The famous German monthly deservedly holds a foremost 
place in the world of letters for its profound scholarship, vigor of thought, 
critical acumen, and the daring and ability with which it has grappled 
with all the great problems of the day. Pope Pius IX, as the present Pontiff 
recalls, gave the initiative for its publication as a monthly periodical, trust- 
ing to find in it a messenger of truth and a strong defense of the rights 
and teachings of the Church. That these hopes, entertained by Pope Pius 
IX, have in fact been fully realized, is the worthy tribute of praise now 
accorded by his Successor upon the Chair of the Fisherman. "Through 
this entire time," adds Pope Benedict XV, "there has scarcely been a 
single topic of importance in sacred or secular literature which you have 
not treated with true insight and wisdom." 

In its own special field, Die Katholischen Missionen has long been famed 
for its valuable data regarding the many tribes and races to which the 
Gospel of Christ has been preached for the last half century, and its 
successive volumes are a treasure-house for ethnologists and geographers. 



Catholic Lecture Guild. — The Catholic Lecture Guild, with headquarters 
at 7 East 42nd Street, New York City, announces an especially interesting 
series of lectures by well-known lecturers during the winter season. The 
announcement of the Guild comes in a very compact little volume of 
twenty-four pages that may be easily slipped into an ordinary envelope. 
Among the Europeans announced are Miss Annie Christich and Mr. Cathal 
O'Byrne. Miss Christich, who has an Irish mother, is a very interesting 
speaker and writer who did remarkable work in her native Serbia during 
the war. Mr. O'Byrne, author of The Lane of the Thrushes and The 
Grey Feet of the Wind, comes to sing as well as talk of the folksongs of 
Ireland. His recitals are said to be "artistically complete." Other lec- 
turers are Miss Katharine Bregy, Miss Eleanor Rogers Cox, Miss Mary 
Helen Hynes, Mrs. Joyce (Aline) Kilner, Miss Elizabeth Kite, and Miss 
Agnes Clune Quinlan. In addition there are Padraic Colum, T. A. Daly, 
George Herman Derry, Hon. Maurice Francis Egan, Le Roy Jeffers, Denis 
A. McCarthy, Joseph V. McKee, Leo McLoughlin, Frederick Paulding, 
Charles Gouverner Paulding, T. O'Connor Sloane, Dr. John Ryan, and 
Dr. Peter Guilday, of the Catholic University, and Sir Bertram Windle. 
The subjects run the entire gamut of art, science, and literature. 
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Restoration of the California Missions. — Redfern Mason in a commu- 
nication to the Catholic News Service says that public sentiment is being 
aroused in California to a sense of the historic value of the Missions and 
states that Californians are at last awakening to the fact that the civiliza- 
tion and the prosperity of the state are largely the result of the Franciscan 
padres whom Father Junipero Serra led into the wilderness a century and 
a half ago. 

The Mission of Carmelo witnessed the laying of the foundation stone 
on Sunday, October 2, of the house which is, as far as possible, to be a 
re-creation of the dwelling in which the great presidente of the missions, 
Fra Junipero Serra of the Friars Minor, lived and died. 

It was a wonderful occasion, full of sentiment to onlookers who are 
not of the faith, full of hope for the children of the Church. Father Ray- 
mond Mestres, parish priest of Monterey, in whose care is the mission of 
Carmelo, had gone up into the mountains and brought back with him a 
handful of descendants of the original Indians of Carmel. They were Man- 
uel Onesimos, his wife and their children, and Father Mestres celebrated 
the death day of Father Serra in a way that would have been dear to the 
pioneer's apostolic heart, by baptizing three of the young redskins. 

What lent a note of poetic fitness to the occasion was the fact that the 
Indian Onesimos is a direct descendant of the first Indian to receive bap- 
tism at the hands of Fra Junipero. 

The day's festivities began with Mass, which Father Mestres celebrated 
clad in the chasuble, stole and maniple of the great missionary. The 
music was Gregorian. In old days the Indians themselves sang the chant 
and, as recently as fifty years ago, Robert Louis Stevenson heard the poor 
remnant of the neophytes sing the authentic music of the Church as they 
had been taught it by the friars. 

The tradition has died out. But Father Mestres is so arranging the 
life of the restored mission that it will be possible to do the work over 
again. There are some forty or fifty descendants of the Carmel Indians. 
They work as farm laborers on the ranches in the nearby mountains, and 
it is the good priest's project to bring them back and give them a home 
and land to cultivate in the neighborhood of the mission. 

Already the priest's house has been built and now work will be begun 
on the buildings which occupy the place of Padre Serra's home. Here 
will be gathered together the presidente's belongings. Father Mestres has 
his crucifix, and the little statue of the Madonna which stood in his cell 
and the skull, made of a composition, on which he used to meditate. The' 
padre's library will be brought— works by Spanish theologians, the writ- 
ings of St. Teresa, books on canon law. 

And, in a sense, the building will be an industrial and agricultural 
museum. Father Serra was as practical as he was devout. He taught 
the Indians to hew wood and stone; he brought artisans from Mexico and 
from them the neophytes learned to work in metal. If the valleys of 
California to-day are rich with cattle, it is due to Father Serra. The 
vine and the olive were of his bringing; he made the country glad with 
the flowers of Spain. 

This deep obligation of California to the padres was emphasized by 
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Father Mestres and the other speakers of the day. If the Saxon discov- 
ered gold, the Spaniard enriched the State with the far richer gold — 
richer even in a literal and economic sense, of agriculture and cattle rais- 
ing. He did more: he brought a font of type from Mexico and printed 
books. The padres encouraged the Indians to devote to the service of 
God their primitive but expressive art and, to this day, some of the mis- 
sions bear traces of the simple ornamentation beloved of the redskins. 

Carmel to-day is a growing little city, with a nucleus of writers, painters 
and scholars. Some of their number helped in the pageant which was part 
of the day's rejoicings. Jose Mora, the Spanish sculptor, was the leading 
spirit and, under his direction, Carmel saw once more Franciscan friars, 
grey-gowned and sandalled; Indians in beads and blankets; mounted sol- 
diers, leather-coated, with lance and spear, and caballeros, with gay 
mantles and wide-plumed hats. 

Father Mestres has the partially worked-out script of a Fra Junipero 
play and he has called to his aid Martin Merle, the Columbian knight 
who did such fine services with the First Pursuit group in France. Merle 
is the author of the Passion Play, which is to be given at next year's 
centenary of the mission of Santa Clara. He is to take the Carmel play 
and give it form and beauty. Then it may be what Carmel has so long 
looked for in vain — a play which will do for the "Santa Croce of Cali- 
fornia" what the Passion Play has done for Oberammergau. 

The great presidente sleeps in the mission at the gospel side of the 
altar, with his faithful priests near him and on the tomb lies a cross of 
live-oak which was placed there by one of the neophytes over a century 
ago. When ruin and desolation came, the Indians took the cross away 
and kept it as a priceless heirloom. Now that they find the spirit of the 
old padres is still living, they have brought it back. 

And Jose Mora is working, in a studio near the mission, on a sarcoph- 
agus which will crown the tomb of "the father of the Church of Cali- 
fornia." The figure of Father Serra, recumbent in death, the hands 
clasped in prayer, has already taken form. Kneeling about the tomb will 
be the figures of Fathers Lasuen, Lopez and Crespi "II Beato." 

Slowly the work of restoring the mission is being accomplished. Dif- 
ficulties are being overcome; funds are increasing, for Calif ornians are 
recognizing more and more clearly that the missions are the glory of the 
Golden State. 

Fortunately for historic accuracy, the voyager Vancouver, who visited 
Carmel when it was in its prime, left a sketch of the church and quad- 
rangle, and it will be possible to locate the buildings in the places they 
originally occupied and give them something of their ancient semblance. 

Their ancient usefulness is gone, for the Indians are almost extinct; 
but the Church is a living organism and Carmel Mission has people of our 
own blood to care for. Something of the virtue of Old Spain remains and, 
if the dust of the Spanish governors sleeps beneath the pavement, their 
blood pulsates and their spirit still lives in their descendants. 

Indians and Spaniards, Mexicans, Portuguese and Americans of every 
European origin watched the laying of the foundation stone, listened to 
the Mass, watched the pageant, and joined in the barbecue, one in their 
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love for Father Serra and the moral grandeur for which he stood, one 
too in love and hope for the California that is to be. 

The restoration of the missions has the endorsement of the Metropol- 
itan of San Francisco and the approval and hearty co-operation of the 
Rt. Rev. John J. Cantwell of Los Angeles. Yet says Rev. David P. 
McAstocker, S. J., in the Indian Sentinel, it must not be forgotten that the 
movement — though a good one in itself — has taken on a civic rather than 
a religious aspect. California, in a large extent, caters to the tourist; and 
business interests out here see in the restoration of the missions an added 
attraction for the sightseer. Not that I am finding fault with this secular 
aspect — far from it. It is a legitimate exploitation. Why should not Cali- 
fornia capitalize her assets? And that indefinable aroma of old Spain 
that hovers about the missions is of a certainty an asset, and a great one, 
too. It takes us back to another age — a golden age of peace, prosperity 
and concord, when "knighthood was in flower," when the laws of God 
were more universally respected and the native knew that his highest 
ideals were realized in submitting himself to lawful authority. The mis- 
sions speak of Halcyon days in Arcady before the white man came and 
invaded the hallowed spot and scattered the native broadcast over the 
land. 

But what I do wish to emphasize is that in advocating the restoration 
of the missions most people — and among these a considerable number of 
Catholics — seem to see nothing else but the secular or material side of 
the affair. I say it is in vain to restore the old missions — to strive to 
resuscitate the body without a soul to actuate it. 

The soul of the old missions is the ideal that was behind the men who 
built them — the motor power of their actions. "We often say that hell is 
paved with good intentions, but it might be better said that the road to 
civilization — to solid, true civilization — is paved with the bones of those 
who died that others might live. Christianity is not a bloody religion, but 
it is one through which trails the crimson thread of blood. Its Leader, 
though called a King, was withal a suffering King — His crown was a 
crown of thorns and His throne was the hard, rough wood of the Cross. 
But let us always remember that blood is life and cure and strength. Its 
hot fountain is at the center of life. It ever carries its message of healing 
by the way of vein and artery. It brings man to his feet, alive, strong, a 
creature of power and might. 

It was the self-denial, the sweat and the blood of the old Franciscan 
Fathers that in former years brought the mission Indians back from 
paganism. This was their sole ideal — the sole motive for erecting the 
missions — to minister to the souls of the Indians of California. 

And we, who desire to see the old missions restored, must ever keep 
this object in view. The missions are not ends in themselves, but means 
towards an end — towards helping spiritually the mission Indians. The 
Indian problem is more complicated in California than in other States. 
On other reservations the Indians are more isolated — they do not mix 
as much with the whites as here. Good roads, mild weather, the number of 
small towns bordering on the reservations — all these tend to take the 
mission Indian away from the land allotted them by the Government; 
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and, as a result, many of them are flocking to the cities. Obviously, since 
the Indian, as a general rule, is not forward but rather retiring and sensi- 
tive in disposition, and hesitates to present himself to a priest with whom 
he is not well acquainted, it is the duty of the Catholic layman to interest 
himself in his behalf and introduce the young Indian to his pastor. In 
like manner, Catholic women should do all in their power to assist and 
encourage the Indian girl who comes to the city to engage in domestic 
work. Otherwise the ideal the Franciscan padres had will not be fully 
realized, and this simply and solely because of lack of co-operation on the 
part of the laity. 

Nor can Catholics urge as an excuse that such work is not their duty — 
that it is above their station. Because we have no great intellectual gifts, 
it does not follow that we can be of no use whatever. A few words of 
encouragement, a timely warning, a brotherly interest in the Indian — 
these will be his inspiration when days are dark and mists are heavy — 
these will go far towards restoring the soul of the old California missions. 

A nameless man, amid the crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love 
Unstudied from the heart. 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath, 
It raised a brother from the dust; 
It saved a soul from death. 



The Catholic Truth Society of Canada. — Catholics in the Dominion of 
Canada have made the Catholic Truth Society a very living organization 
in their midst, if one may judge from the report of its last meeting in 
Montreal. Archbishop McNeil, of Toronto, who is also spiritual director 
of the Society, caused a mild sensation when he denounced the Canadian 
C. T. S. as being "parasitic" as far as the production of pamphlets was 
concerned, and said the chief producing countries were England, Ireland, 
the United States, and Australia, while Canada was last on the list 
depending on the former countries for literature to supply her C. T. S. 
book-racks. Greater activity and ambition were required in this respect, 
and there was no doubt whatever that Canada had the writers capable of 
producing this kind of work. The Archbishop appealed especially to the 
laity to use their gifts to this purpose, and pointed out that in England 
the laity were as active as the clergy in writing for the C. T. S. His own 
opinion was that small, bound volumes would prove a greater attraction 
to non-Catholics than mere pamphlets, and he suggested that the Cana- 
dian C. T. S. should distinguish itself by producing such books of from 
150 to 200 pages. This could be facilitated by establishing something on 
the model of the Bampton Lectures in England; lectures to be delivered 
under the auspices of the C. T. S., and the fees payable only after the 
lecture had been published in book form. 

It is typical of this convention that every one of the papers read ended 
up with a practical suggestion for the furtherance of the Catholic faith 
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in Canada. Thus a comprehensive address on Vocations, by the Rev. J. J. 
O'Gorman, 0. B. E., pointed out that there was both the need and the 
possibility of inaugurating a vocational crusade to supply the great dearth 
of priests in Canada. 

The Rev. George O'Triole urged the necessity of a Catholic daily press, 
for he considered that the secular press in Canada, as all the world over, 
even where it was not deliberately anti-Catholic, was, by the very fact of 
leaving Christ out of consideration, a mighty instrument against the 
Church. His characterization of the daily newspaper as "immoral and 
corrupt" for this reason drew forth an objection from Mgr. Couturier, 
M. C, 0. B. E., the well-known English Dominican, who was only recently 
made Bishop of Alexandria, Ontario. His lordship contended that the Eng- 
lish secular press could not in justice be termed either immortal or corrupt 
when it was merely non-Catholic, and for his part he was in the habit of 
reading the London newspapers regularly. He agreed, however, that a 
Catholic daily press would be a real advantage if it could be established. 

The most striking address of the convention was given by the Re- 
demptorist, Father George Daly, whose name is known throughout the 
length and breadth of Canada as preacher, writer, and missionary. "The 
C. T. S. is for many," he said, "the only means of fulfilling the precept to 
go and teach all nations. The conquest and mastery of the modern mind 
are made and held by propaganda. The repeated dissemination of ideas 
by the newspaper, telephone, cable, and wireless has so transformed our 
tactics in intellectual warfare that he who will not avail himself of propa- 
ganda is doomed to failure. We are living in a period of fluid days when 
spiritual values are being revalued. The mind of man is seething, and 
we have to come forward as Catholics and prove that each one of us is 
indeed his brother's keeper. And in order that our work may bear fruit 
in this country we must Canadianize the C. T. S." Father Daly indicated 
the manner in which this could be achieved. 



Educational Difficulties in Alsace and Lorraine. — The London Tablet, 
discussing the educational difficulties confronting the people of the "re- 
stored" provinces, says: 

Whilst the people of Alsace and Lorraine are glad to have been 
restored to French citizenship, they wish to be French in their own 
way, and the problem is how to adapt French law without offending 
their preferences or injuring their interests. In the matter of 
religion this problem is of the utmost delicacy and not a little com- 
plicated, owing, as we have already more than once pointed out, to 
the different relations between Church and State which exist in the 
redeemed provinces. The situation is set forth with admirable clear- 
ness in an article in the Times French Number by the Abbe Wet- 
terle, who before the war represented his province in the Reichstag, 
and now sits in the Chamber of Deputies for the Upper Rhine. He 
writes: "The Alsatians and the Lorrainers are living under the 
regime of the Concordat of 1801, which was abolished in France in 
1905. The population is very religious. It does not want to have 
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anything to do with the Separation Law. As relations stand between 
the French Republic and the Vatican, this question can only be 
settled by a common agreement between the two Powers. France 
does not regard it as urgent. No doubt, the threat of a change of 
regime alarms the Catholics and believing Protestants of the coun- 
try, but it is still far off, and one may rest assured that the solution 
of the conflict, if conflict there is to be, will be in conformity with 
the desires of those interested." 

But besides the relations between Church and State there is the 
question of the schools to be settled, and this, says the Abbe 
Wetterle, is more serious. Whilst in France the public schools are 
secular, and in order to give their children a Catholic education 
Catholics have had to create and maintain their own denominational 
schools, in Alsace and Lorraine the public schools are denomina- 
tional, and give the people all necessary guarantees on religious 
instruction. Naturally the politicians and sectarians who have 
forced the secular school on France and maintain it for the purpose 
of "extinguishing the light of heaven in the hearts of the people," 
are anxious to extend the system to Alsace and Lorraine. But if 
the ecole laique were there introduced according to French law, 
"Catholics and orthodox Protestants," says the Abbe, "would be 
deprived of all means of defence, and their position would be worse 
than that of their co-religionists in the interior. Hence the energetic 
protests which all believers have raised against the introduction of 
a legislation which would seriously run counter to their convictions. 
Up to the present moment the French authorities have respected 
the denominational character of the primary education. Complaints, 
however, have been made with regard to the choice of certain 
teachers from other provinces, who, in violation of the local law, 
have attempted to exercise an unfortunate influence on the minds 
of their pupils. So far as can be seen, it will be difficult to change 
the existing situation, to which the population is very much attached. 
Let us hope that the sectarianism of French Radicals will spare the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers a trial which would be particularly painful 
to them." It may be added that complaints are not confined to the 
sort of teachers intruded into some of the schools; there is also a 
good deal of indignation in certain quarters as to the sort of school 
books which are being introduced — school books which either ignore 
religion altogether, or misrepresent and even attack it. 



Anti-Clericalism in France. — Evidently the old anti-clerical forces in 
France are girding themselves for another active anti-Catholic campaign 
in France. This is particularly evident in the attitude of the powerful 
minority who still exercise great influence from their entrenched positions 
in the administration. Until there is a general clearance of some of the 
old officials through retirement or dismissal, Catholics in France must 
fight against determined passive resistance to the reforms introduced since 
the war. 
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A remarkable case of this organized campaign of sabotage against the 
Catholic schools is reported this week from Morocco. A new decree has 
just been passed and published in the Official Bulletin of Morocco for 
September 20 which definitely prohibits either the foundation or the 
maintenance in Morocco of any unofficial educational establishment what- 
ever, whether for secondary, technical, or higher instruction. The only 
exceptions to this rule which will be tolerated are schools conducted for 
boarders or for external students under strict supervision, who are there 
solely to receive religious instruction. Even these religious establishments 
may not henceforward be freely set up; penalties of imprisonment are de- 
creed for those who inaugurate any such school without express authoriza- 
tion from the Grand Vizier. As M. Jean Lerolle remarks in the Libre 
Parole, "this is nothing less than the definite realization in Morocco of the 
most drastic schemes ever proposed by the Ministry of Emile Combes. We 
await an explanation," he continues, "of why it is that henceforward if a 
Frenchman goes to Morocco, he should be deprived of his right to give to his 
children whatever education and instruction he thinks fit." 

Mons. Jean Guiraud, the well-known champion of liberty for the Cath- 
olic schools, has been calling attention in the Croix to another phase of this 
campaign of interference. Here also the Prefect of the Department of 
the Pas de Calais is at fault, but in this case he adopts more insidious 
methods of sabotage. He has generously agreed to allow the provision to 
the Catholic schools of the school books to which they are entitled. But 
an analysis of the list of books which are thus provided shows that it is 
intended to introduce by this method into the schools the standard text- 
books of such notorious anti-clerical writers as Professor Aulard. 

Apart from such direct, or more or less direct, methods of interference, 
however, there are still more subtle ways of eliminating all religious in- 
struction of any kind from the textbooks. Not long ago M. Berard, the 
Minister of Education, declared solemnly in the Chambre des Deputes 
that the lay schools would not fail to show the utmost respect for religious 
belief. His statement was challenged by a protest from the Catholic dep- 
utes to the effect that the greater number of the textbooks used in the 
State schools had been carefully expurgated so as to leave no trace of any 
mention either of the deity, or of a future life, or even of that "natural 
religion" which Jules Ferry himself had said that the public schools must 
always inculcate in the minds of the children. They drew M. Berard's 
attention to a ludicrous instance of how far this determination to eliminate 
all religious teaching will go. One of the editions of La Fontaine's Fables 
which is much used in the schools, for instance, quotes the lines: 

Petit poisson deviendra grand 
Pourvu que Dieu lui prete vie 



as 



Peurvu que Von lui prete vie. 



Such instances of ridiculous bowdlerism could be quoted indefinitely. 
They would be merely ludicrous if the cumulative effect of this persistent 
suppression of all mention of religious matters did not succeed in its 
object of creating complete ignorance of the simplest matters, which 
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would naturally recur again and again in ordinary elementary teaching. 
A certain well-known grammar, for instance, compiled by an ex-inspector 
of primary schools in the department of the Seine abounds in such care- 
fully selected passages as that in which the author explains the use of the 
word prier (to pray) by referring to the "prayer of a horse," instead of 
attempting to explain its natural meaning. An instructive series of par- 
allels has lately been compiled by a student of these perversions to show 
the alterations which have been made in the later editions of another ele- 
mentary grammar which is widely used in the schools. It is worth while 
quoting some of the shorter of these passages, which it is unfortunately 
impossible to translate without losing the point of the comparison: — 

Edition 1900. Edition 1911. 

P. 9. : Dieu veut que l'homme Les savants pensent que les 

irrite difFere sa vengeance jusqu'a hommes se servirent d'instruments 

ce que sa colere soit passee. en cuivre pur avant que le bronze 

fut decouvert. 

P. 18: Tu reciteras des Pater et Voici des in-folio, des in-quarto, 

des Ave. des in-octavo. 

P. 22: Encore un hymne, 6 ma Encore un hymne, 6 ma lyre, 
lyre. 

Un hymne pour le Seigneur. Un hymne pour le vainqueur. 

P. 52: Le bon Pasteur donne sa Un pere de famille doit bien 

vie pour ses brebis. elever ses enfants. 

P. 71: Dieu qui a cree le monde. La riviere qui coule dans lavallee. 

P. 80: Les navigateurs, pres de Les eleves doivent etre reconnais- 

perir se souviennent de Dieu a qui sants envers leurs professeurs de 

ils adressent de ferventes preres. qui ils tiennent tout leur cavoir. 

P. 98: Louant Dieu. Faisant le bien. 

P. 112: Le peuple juif etait aime Les Gaulois etaient redoutes des 

de Dieu. Romains. 

P. 138: II est un Dieu. II fut un temps. 

P. 139: C'est Dieu qui fit le C'est le soleil qui nous eclaire. 
monde. 

These few instances show the ingenuity with which the anti-clerical 
campaign has been conducted in the case of the schools, and what a her- 
culean task still confronts those who have to strive not only to keep reli- 
gious teaching to its proper place in the denominational schools which are 
entirely supported by voluntary subscriptions, but even to prevent the 
absolute elimination of all religious and moral conceptions from the in- 
struction given in the schools supported by the State. 



An Ethnological Expedition Headed by a Priest. — The Rev. William 
J. Koppers, S. V. D., of Vienna, recently passed through the United States 
en route to Chile, whence he will head an expedition to Tierra del Fuego 
to study for eight months the ethnological and linguistic characteristics 
of primitive tribes. Father Koppers is the assistant editor of Anthropos, 
an international review of ethnology and linguistics which was founded 
and is edited by the Rev. William Schmidt, S. V. D. of Vienna, who twice 
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won the Volney prize for linguistics and who has made philological and 
ethnological discoveries that have created sensations in intellectual and 
scientific circles. 

Father Schmidt's studies have tended to show that all languages used 
by man are derived from the same source and that the old inherited mono- 
theism of the primitive races is an ethnological fact which is not to be 
doubted. 

There are three primitive tribes in Tierra del Fuego; the Yamana, the 
Ona, and the Alakaluf. In his investigations Father Koppers will have 
the assistance of the Rev. Martin Gusinde, S. J., of Santiago de Chile, 
vice-director of the Museum of Ethnology and Anthropology of that city 
and an honorary member of the Yamana tribe. Father Gusinde already 
has made two trips in Tierra del Fuego and has gained the confidence of 
the natives. He is permitted to attend all tribal ceremonies and has gained 
an acquaintance with their language, which is almost unknown to modern 
scholars. There are three hundred members of the tribe. 

The expedition will start from Santiago and plans to aid the scientists 
in the work have been made by the Archbishop of Santiago, who is taking 
great personal interest in the enterprise. 

Both science and religion have been benefited beyond expectation by 
the research work of Catholic missionaries published in Anthropos, de- 
clared Father Koppers, while discussing in Washington the standing of the 
publication. "Questions relating to the history of the human race, to 
the very fundamentals of sociology, and consequently apologetics, have 
received a most wonderful elucidation. The missionaries of all nationali- 
ties have responded to our requests for articles on their observations, each 
writing in his native tongue or in Latin. 

Anthropos is published bi-monthly, and articles appear in six lan- 
guages — English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Latin. Provision 
is now being made to include articles in Polish and Dutch, and missionaries 
in all distant parts of the globe have been made acquainted with its value 
as a medium of placing before the world information bearing upon subjects 
that have been difficult of access to students. 

Since the foundation of the magazine missionaries have contributed 
extensively to the work, as many of the priests and brothers who volunteer 
for foreign missions have a taste for study of the tribes among which they 
labor. The importance of this ethnological study to mission work itself 
has been stressed in several articles, notably in one by the Superior of the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost in France and such articles as "The Rites 
of the Dyaks," the "Folk Tales of Brazil," the "Sorcerers of Equatorial 
Africa," the "Songs and Music of the Ewe Negroes," "Chinese Hairdress- 
ing," and others varied in range, indicate the breadth of the publication. 

"Unfortunately," declared Father Koppers, "the work is now embar- 
rassed for lack of funds. Published, as it is, in Austria, it is likely to die 
an untimely death. This work should go on, not only because of its scien- 
tific value to the world, but because of its value to the faith." 

Father Koppers spent a week at the Techny headquarters of the Society 
of the Divine World before setting forth on his voyage to Chile, whence he 
will start his expedition into Tierra del Fuego. 
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Education in South America. — In every country in South America the 
Church supports numerous secondary schools. Numerous teaching Orders 
concentrate their energies in these fields. . . . Universities were early 
transplanted to Latin America, where they flourished. Six were founded 
before Harvard (1636), two of them almost a century before. In all, 
twelve were established during the colonial period: Santo Domingo, 1538 
Lima, 1551; Mexico, 1553; Bogota, 1572; Cordoba, 1613; Sucre, 1623 
Guatemala, 1675; Cuzco, 1692; Caracas, 1721; Santiago de Chile, 1738 
Habana, 1782; Quito, 1787. . . . Every Latin American country has one 
normal school, and most of them have many (there are 72 in Argentine). 
Chile has a normal school dating from 1831. Brazil had a normal school 
in 1821 (the first normal school in the United States was founded in 1836). 
. . . Popular (elementary) education progressed slowly in parts because 
of overwhelming indigenous populations, precarious finances, sparse settle- 
ment; the Indians do not want an education because they do not see the 
use of it; in some areas it might require 100 square miles to assemble 
enough children to maintain a school; leaders advocate education for all, 
but selfish taxpayers often intervene. — Excerpts from reports and sur- 
veys made to the Panama Congress (1916) by the various Protestant field 
workers and committee chairman, Vol. 1, pp. 396ff. 



A Reversal of View. — Matthew Arnold used to scoff at the idea of taking 
the Middle Ages seriously, but since his day historians have begun 
to realize that the period embraced under this designation was a period of 
history-making events. The latest plea for the period appears in the 
October number of the Nineteenth Century in a striking article by Mr. 
G. R. Stirling Taylor which is an incisive statement of an aspect of 
medievalism which eludes the prejudiced modern mind. Mr. Taylor says: 

The medieval man was a realist . . . outside the real facts of 
his everyday work and play he had a limited world as it was 
measured by miles. But there was one great fact which was neither 
limited nor realistic. He belonged to a Church which covered all the 
civilized world he had heard of and more. It was a Church which 
was interlaced with almost every moment of his life; it had neither 
become a convention nor a superstition. The worshippers both 
attended and believed. It was a Church which not only ventured to 
teach its members how to die in safety to their souls, but gave con- 
tinual orders as to the everyday affairs of their lives. . . . The 
history of the Church in the Middle Ages would be the history of 
almost all of it. Whereas it would be possible to write the history of 
today without mentioning that there was a Church of England at 
all. . . . The deeds of modern Archbishops, says this unbiased 
writer, are mainly recorded in the religious Press. ... In the 
Middle Ages they were usually the Prime Ministers and chancellors 
of the kingdom. It was long in the balance whether the Pope of 
Rome would not humble the Emperor to be his obedient vassal; and 
Europe might have become a vast State under a universal Church 
that knew not boundary or race, and preferred God's peace to the 
shedding of blood. 
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The same writer, who is a wholehearted medievalist, has many racy 
things to say at the expense of the present age — an age which he finds 
to have put the policeman in the place of the parson. He extols the ideal 
of the Peace of God, but finds that the ideal was not in full practice, as 
"only the French were civilized enough to give any precise obedience to 
such a rational and moral code." Warfare was "a legal obligation laid 
mainly on the well-to-do gentleman. The peasant was liable most rigidly 
(as became an age of communal unselfishness) for home defence." The 
fighting abroad (he shows) was mainly done by the gentleman, who got 
the spoils of an aggressive war. The medieval man was an artist without 
being very astonished at his performance (a neatly delivered thrust). "To 
those who think of the Middle Ages as an orgy of baronial tyranny, and 
the twentieth century as a triumphal march of victorious universal suf- 
fragists, of course the new seems better than the old. But both sides of 
the picture are dreams of intellectual hysteria, and have very little to do 
with the facts." With this sortie into the enemy's camp, we feel that the 
Nineteenth Century's medievalist has proved his prowess. 



Illiteracy in India. — The London Tablet says in a recent issue: 

We hear a great deal from critics of the Middle Ages about the 
scandalous indifference of both Church and State in providing for 
the education of the people. The Papacy and the ruling power, both 
ecclesiastical and secular, found their own interest, it is constantly 
suggested, not only in keeping the Bible out of the hands of the 
populace, but in encouraging the continuance of illiteracy. In the 
light of these quite unfounded imputations, it is interesting to read 
the report of the Government of India's Board of Education for 
1919-1920. It appears that while the total population of British 
India is estimated at 245 millions, the number of children attend- 
ing school amounts to no more than 7,481,247. Now, seeing that the 
number of children of school age may be estimated at nearly one- 
fifth of the total population, these figures mean that while there are 
in India something like 36,000,000 children who ought to be receiv- 
ing instruction, there are not more than 7% million who are actually 
being educated. We are not necessarily imputing blame to anyone 
for this state of things, but all the world knows that English influ- 
ence has been dominant in India for a century and a half, and that 
a certain responsibility in this matter must necessarily attach to 
the rulers of the country. At any rate, when the general illiteracy 
of the Middle Ages is laid at the door of the Catholic Church, it is 
fair to ask whether the zeal in the cause of education of our secular- 
ist officials is quite as real as is commonly pretended. 



Who Founded St. Louis? — The Missouri Historical Society has spoken 
ex cathedra: Pierre Laclede, French fur trader, founded St. Louis. The 
acta and dicta of the decision are thus reported by the Washington Star, of 
October 6: 
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Records of the society show that Laclede directed Auguste 
Chouteau, fourteen years old, to land on the site of the city. Chou- 
teau with a party set foot here February 14, 1764, according to the 
records, and Laclede arrived later, but was recognized as the founder. 

Recently a proposition to erect a memorial for Chouteau was dis- 
cussed. The historical society announced that Henri Chouteau, a 
direct descendant of Chouteau and a member of the society, offered 
to pay the cost of the memorial provided the monument would name 
Chouteau as the founder of the city. The offer was declined. 

Then the descendant had an inscription on the tombstone of 
Chouteau recut. The society declared the original inscription gave 
the birth of Chouteau as 1750 and said he was sent by Laclede, 
but in the recutting claimed that the date of birth was changed to 
1740, making Chouteau's age when he arrived here twenty-four and 
making it appear Chouteau was the founder. 

Both sides in the controversy finally agreed upon Father Law- 
rence J. Kenny, professor of history at St. Louis University, as 
arbiter in the matter. 

Father Kenny, in his findings, verified the position of the society, 
and said authentic records show that Chouteau's mother was born 
in 1733 and that if Chouteau was born in 1740, as maintained by 
his descendants, his mother would have been only seven years old 
when he was born. The arbiter suggested that Chouteau be credited 
as a coworker of Laclede. 



Godefroid Kurth. — On September 30, the remains of the great Belgian 
historian, Godefroid Kurth, who died at Assehe, near Brussels, in 1916, were 
laid to rest at Arlon, his native place. For over thirty years he taught 
history at the University of Liege, where he introduced critical methods. 
The history of the early Middle Ages was the chief object of his research, 
and he saw the Church not only as a divine institution, but also as the 
inspirer of civilization. He was appointed a member of the Historical 
Commission in 1887, of the Belgian Academy in 1891, and later he was 
nominated as Director of the Belgian Institute of History in Rome. He 
was a prolific writer, and his chief works were: Les Origines de la Civili- 
sation; L'Eglise au Tourant de I'Histoire; Histoire de Liege; Clovis; Sainte 
Clothilde; Histoire poetique des Merovingiens ; Notger. The burial of his 
remains at Arlon was naturally made the occasion for a ceremony and a 
manifestation of respect which were impossible when the country lay under 
the heavy hand of the Germans. This tribute to his work and worth more 
than made up for the delay by the sincerity and fervor with which it was 
paid, for the panegyric was pronounced by the eloquent tongue of Car- 
dinal Mercier. 

In the course of this striking pronouncement the great Cardinal said : 
I must remind you of the last time I saw Kurth. It was in the 
evening. All day I had journeyed among ruins. ... I had to stifle 
my anger and restrain my tears . . . when I had to show a pass- 
port to a foreigner in order to be allowed to move about among 
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my own people. I had need of comfort and it was Kurth who gave 
it to me. I found him in an austere monkish cell, surrounded by 
his books and papers, a fighter without fear and without reproach, 
the defender of all noble causes, the friend of all ardent aspira- 
tions. "The Germans have broken my heart," he said to me; "I 
loved and admired them. Eminence, what a bitter disappointment 
it has been to me. Their treachery, their violence and their calum- 
nies have wounded me. Has not Belgium been magnificent in her 
resistance?" If his hand had been capable of holding a rifle he would 
have been in the trenches. "As I cannot give to my country the 
offering of my blood, I bring her the humble offering of my testi- 
mony." Kurth was referring to his last work, Le Guet-Apens Alle- 
mand, the result of a scientific inquiry which he made into the 
crimes of the invader and in which he wrote: "It has not been 
enough for the enemy to overpower us, so that we have nothing left 
but our eyes to weep with. We had sacrificed everything to save 
our honor, and now he tries to take from us this also." 

Then, summing up Kurth's character and position, Cardinal Mercier 
said: 

Kurth had two great passions: his love of his country and of 
the Church. He consecrated his last efforts to resolve the question of 
Belgian unity. He had no greater dream than to see reconciled on 
the free soil of Belgium the genius of two great peoples. For all of 
us he was a master: a master for brain workers, for he was always 
the loyal and disinterested servant of truth; a master for manual 
workers, because, at the expense of his liberty and sometimes of his 
popularity, he was to them a brother, a supporter and defender; a 
master for youth and for teachers, for he was the chief of a school 
for training men, and a type of moral beauty; a master of patriotism 
for our two peoples, whom he so earnestly urged to fraternity. And 
finally he was a master of Christian virtues, for he practiced to a 
very high degree the virtues essential to holiness, to the Christian 
faith, to the Gospel and to the Church; the hope of eternal things, 
the love of God and of his neighbor; the moral virtues such as dig- 
nity of life, force of character, respect of justice, and the study of 
a wisdom superior to purely human calculations. 



Fulfillment of a Prophecy. — Is the prophecy of Ezechiel about to be ful- 
filled? This prophecy is found in chapter xlvii, vv. 8-14: "These waters 
that issue forth towards the hillocks of sand to the east, and go down to 
the plains of the desert, shall go into the sea, and shall go out, and the 
waters shall be healed. And every living creature that creepeth whither- 
soever the torrent shall come, shall live; and there shall be fishes in abun- 
dance after those waters shall come thither, and they shall be healed, and 
all things shall live to which the torrent shall come. And the fishers 
shall stand over these waters from Engaddi and Engallim there shall be 
drying of nets there; there shall be many sorts of the fishes thereof, as 
the fishes of the great sea, a very great multitude." 
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This prophecy has always been interpreted in a spiritual sense; but if 
the scheme outlined by Mr. Liversedge in the Fortnightly Review be car- 
ried out, it will have an actual and literal meaning. This scheme proposes 
the cutting of the mountain barrier which separates the valley of the 
Jordan from the Mediterranean. The valley is entirely below sea-level, 
730 feet below at the Sea of Galilee and 1292 feet below at the Dead Sea, 
which is the final link of the chain of rivers and lakes in the valley. The 
water of the Dead Sea, the Sea of Sodom, or as it is called today by in- 
habitants in the vicinity Bahr hut, the Sea of Lot — is salt. It has no 
outlet to the ocean, and the sole agent whereby the daily flow of waters 
from the Jordan and other affluents is disposed of is by evaporation. The 
water that remains after evaporation of solid matters makes up 26 per 
cent of the whole; 7 per cent being chloride of sodium (common salt), 
the rest being chlorides of magnesium, calcium, and derivatives of bromium. 
The chloride of magnesium gives the water a very loathsome taste. The 
presence of so much salt explains well the weird name of the Sea, as no 
organic life can exist in it. There has never been much navigation on 
the Dead Sea, though in early times floats were used to fish up bitumen 
from the bottom. In the sixteenth century floats are mentioned again. 
Costigan in 1835, Moore and Beke in 1837, Symonds in 1841, and Moly- 
neux ventured out to explore it in boats, and Costigan and Molyneux lost 
their lives in the attempt. The sterility and the desolation of the region 
about the Dead Sea are proverbial. No vegetation or sign of human 
occupation greets the traveller. In other days the scene was different. 
If the waters of the Mediterranean be let into the Jordan valley, the pes- 
tilential area would be submerged; the saltiness of the Dead Sea would 
disappear, and fish would live in it as the prophet says, while Engaddi 
and Engellim would become favorable fishing posts. The banks would 
be covered with prolific semi-tropical verdure. An outlet to the south 
would have to be made by the Gulf of Akabah to the Red Sea. "The 
drawback to this," says the Universe, "would be that if the level of the 
Sea of Galilee were raised to that of the Mediterranean the scenes of 
much of Our Lord's life would be submerged. But this would not be 
necessary if only the valley below the exit of the Sea of Galilee were 
submerged. We should lose the scene of the Baptism in the Jordan, but 
that is all. The economical advantage of the scheme would be great, and 
after all, there is great interest in the fact of its having been foretold in 
detail so long ago in the pages of Holy Scripture." 



The Bogus Oath. — The Bogus K. of C. oath has again been resurrected 
by an organization which has recently been the subject of an investigation. 
The New York World says of the oath : 

It is taken from the oath used by the Paris Illuminati, as they 
were called in 1768 — the name being changed to Adepts in 1772, and 
Freemasons in 1778. It was delivered in a cellar back of a house in 
the Rue Vaugirard, in Paris, first in 1772, in a lodge attended by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau (the philosopher of Geneva); Prince Louis 
Philippe (known in the French Revolution as Egalite); Jean Paul 
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Marat, the most rabid of the revolutionists; John Paul Jones; Eman- 
uel Swedenborg, and other conspirators, and was dictated by the 
celebrated charlatan, Cagliostro, before he was driven out of France 
and took refuge in London. The irony of the matter is that the 
K. K. K. assumes the oath to be of Roman Catholic origin and 
against the Masons, whereas it is of Masonic origin, against the 
Roman Hierarchy and the French Monarchy. 



Mischief Makers. — The English National Review for September pub- 
lished an article, which had neither scholarship nor truthfulness to rec- 
ommend it, casting obloquy upon the moral teaching of the Catholic Church. 
Knowing no Latin, the author, a certain Mr. Hugh Stutfield, cited an 
array of second-rate authorities without references. The editor of the 
National Review declined to publish an answer to these allegations by 
Father Vassail-Phillips, on the plea that he had "no room." Verily the 
ethics of editorship is being forgotten by that staid British editor, Mr. 
Leo Maxse. The answer to Mr. Stutfield is published in the Month, and 
is an able and convincing one. 



The Lesson of the Abbeys.— An editorial in the Toronto Register says, 
under this caption: 

Dr. Johnson once wrote that the man is little to be envied whose 
piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona. But Dr. 
Johnson might have seen many ruined and dismantled abbeys much 
nearer to London than wind-beaten Iona of the Saints. In London 
itself he could have entered Westminster Abbey and moralized over 
the dispossession of the Great Church that built and endowed it and 
of the monks who, so long ago, thronged its cloisters. Today the 
visitor is stirred to notice along the cloisters the flagstones worn in 
deep runnels where the monks of old thronged in to the recital of 
matins and vespers. How sad that ancient and venerable pile looks 
today, as if listening in vain for the footsteps and the chants of its 
ancient inhabitants. A cold and alien worship now takes the place 
of the chants of the Ancient Church. The chapel where repose the 
bones of Saint Edward the Confessor is bare and bereft of any signs 
of love or devotion. 

The whole great edifice with its great, dim columns soaring up 
into the darkness of the roof, seems to ache for the Presence of 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament Who had been its honored Guest for 
so many hundreds of years. But now the gloom and coldness of 
heresy is over all the place, and there is no one to kneel and worship 
God in the ancient way. 

The Catholics of England are, however, able to go in a body to 
the ruined abbeys and kneel and worship God within their roofless 
cloisters. 

A few weeks ago they celebrated the eight hundredth anniversary 
of the building of the glorious old Abbey of Reading. Eight hun- 
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dred years ago how different was the scene around the abbey walls 
when England was truly "Our Lady's Dower." Here is a descrip- 
tion of the ceremony which then took place : 

Eight hundred years ago there was assembled on this spot a 
brilliant company for the laying of the foundation stone of the new 
monastery. Henry I., King of England, and also called Beauclerc, 
wearing his royal robes, took part in the placing of the first stone. 
With him were Adeliza, his queen; Cardinal John, the legate of the 
Pope; Saint Anselm, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop 
of York, the Bishops of Rouen and Lisieux, with nobles, clergy and 
a great gathering of knights and churchmen. The great church was 
not completed until 1164, when it was consecrated with the greatest 
splendor by Saint Thomas of Canterbury. 

The monks of Reading came from Cluny and the building of the 
abbey was entrusted to the care of two Cluniac monks. For 400 
years this great home of the Benedictines flourished, a large town 
grew up about its gates, and it was a centre of learning, of religion, 
and of generous hospitality for the entire countryside. 

Then came the unhappy days of Henry VIII., when this monarch 
cast an avaricious eye on the possessions of the Church. The lesser 
monasteries he seized with no scruple whatever, but the larger and 
powerful abbeys he got hold of by craft and guile. Under the 
specious pretext that they denied that the king was supreme head 
of the Church in England, the abbots of Reading, Glastonbury and 
Colchester were arrested and tried as traitors. They were con- 
demned to death and the last abbot of Reading, Blessed Hugh Far- 
ingdon, who was numbered among the English martyrs by Leo 
XIII., was hanged before the gate of his abbey in November, 1539. 

Then the ruin of this magnificent abbey fell swiftly. Its lands 
and treasures were seized by the rapacious king, and the abbey itself 
came to be used as a stone quarry. Bridges, churches and houses 
were all built of material taken from the fabric of the abbey. 
What remained of this plunder was blown down with gunpowder, 
and even the very altars were levelled with the ground. 



A Hibbert Journal Theologian. — An article on "Miracles" by the Rev. 
T. R. R. Stebbing, F. R. S., in the Hibbert Journal for October, contains 
some very antiquated rubbish and dished with it is a quotation by Mr. 
Stebbing from a letter of a medical friend of his, F. Newton Williams, 
L. R. C. P., declared to be "a well-known fellow of the Linnean Society 
(a learned society founded by Sir James Edward Smith, a leading 
botanist, who bought from the executors of Linnaeus his library, manu- 
scripts, and natural history collections). This friend of Mr. Stebbing 
describes how, being in the pharmacy of the Municipal Hospital of Naples, 
an acolyte from the cathedral came to ask for "the usual mixture," in 
view of the liquefaction of St. Januarius' blood which was to take place 
on the next day. "With a smile and a few words of banter the pharmacist, 
who was, we are told, an American, prepared a mixture of ox-bile and 
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crystals of Glauber salt, and, keeping the written message, handed it to 
the messenger to take back to the cathedral sacristy." Next morning 
Mr. Williams and his friend the pharmacist sat in a cafe and watched the 
solemn procession in honor of the miracle now successfully worked by the 
aid of the prescription which the latter had made up. The Tablet, com- 
menting on this performance, says: "It might surely have occurred to 
Mr. Stebbing and his informant that the procedure was just a little bare- 
faced." Evidently Mr. Stebbing knows little regarding this wonderful 
miracle which rationalists for more than a hundred years have been trying 
to "explain." He does not appear to know anything of an article by 
Albini in the Rendiconti della Academia delle scienze fische e tnate- 
matiche (1909) ; nor presumably has he had access to a monograph by 
Dl Pace, /potest scientifica nulla Liquefazione (Naples, 1905). To these 
we may add a long list of volumes and articles dealing with this phenom- 
enon, among them Cavene, he Celebre Miracle de S. Janvier (Paris, 1909) ; 
Tagliatela, Memorie Storico-critiche del Culto e del Sangue di Can Gen- 
naro (Naples, 1896) ; Sperindeo, II Miracolo di S. Gennero (3d ed., Naples, 
1908); Thurston, in The Tablet, 22 and 29 May, 1909, followed by a cor- 
respondence in the same journal. The bibliography on the subject is most 
extensive, but space does not allow further detail. The supposition of 
any "trick" or deliberate imposture is out of the question, as candid op- 
ponents are willing to admit. For more than four hundred years this 
liquefaction has taken place at frequent intervals. If it were a trick it 
would be necessary to admit that all the archbishops of Naples, and that 
countless ecclesiastics eminent for their great learning and often for their 
great sanctity, were accomplices in the fraud, as also a number of secular 
officials; for the relic is so guarded that its exposition requires the con- 
currence of both civil and ecclesiastical authority. Further, in all these 
four hundred years, no one of the many who, upon the supposition of such 
a trick, must necessarily have been in the secret (except it be Mr. Williams' 
acolyte!) has made any revelations or disclosed how the apparent miracle 
is worked. Strong indirect testimony to this truth is borne by the fact 
that even at the present time the rationalistic opponents of a supernatural 
explanation are entirely disagreed as to how the phenomenon is to be 
accounted for. 

As the Tablet remarks: "When we are told that the authorities in- 
terested in this manifestation leave themselves confidingly in the hands of 
a young acolyte and an American pharmacist, the latter of whom com- 
municates the secret with a wink to the first visitor he comes across, we 
find our credulity even more severely strained than it would be by belief 
in the miracle itself. We prefer to suppose that the American pharma- 
cist's sense of humor found the temptation to pull the leg of his unsuspi- 
cious English visitor too strong to be resisted." 



Commercialized Christianity. — The Buenos Aires Southern Cross of 
October 14, under the caption "U. S. Protestant Campaign Resented in 
South America," says: 

Protestant propagandists, who carry a Bible in one hand and a 
catalogue of American factories in the other, are scored in a recent 
issue of O. Mensagero, diocesan organ of Campinas, Brazil. 
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A professor of the official gymnasium of San Pablo, Don Erasmo 
Braga, wrote the American Ambassador in Brazil, Mr. Edwin V. 
Morgan, asking him for a statement that Protestant missionaries 
and their agents were not instruments for the political and com- 
mercial control of the United States in Brazil. 

In his reply the Ambassador informed the professor that the 
American Constitution certainly prohibits the passing of laws rela- 
tive to religion or the prevention of the free practice of any religion. 
"But," he adds, "the American Government, while it does not ally 
itself and cannot ally itself with any religious denomination, is 
always ready to consider, help or encourage any movement of active 
organizations which have for their object the betterment of human- 
ity, without ever committing an offense, however slight, against 
national sovereignty." 

In commenting upon this reply, O Mensagero says: 

This is the point. All these Bibles, these Young Peoples' Chris- 
tian Associations, these founders of schools and colleges, these heret- 
ical propagandists, claim they intend to better humanity. Thus 
they come within the scope of the assistance and encouragement of 
the American Government. Professor Braga may pretend that we 
should believe that these missionaries feel obliged to propagate the 
Christian faith in a Christian, Catholic country, leaving fifty million 
atheists in the United States. 

It is difficult to believe in such ingenuousness. It is sufficient to 
have verified the fact that they carry the Bible in the left hand and 
the catalogues of American factories in the right. It may be asked 
whether it would not be better for them to proceed like other Prot- 
estant peoples, the English, the Germans, and to respect our religion 
instead of conducting an irritating and antipatriotic propaganda 
among consumers. 



The Church in the Lithuanian Republic. — The recent celebration of the 
fifth centenary of the founding of the diocese of Samogitia was a notable 
event and indicative of the strong Catholic spirit in the new republic. 
A. Stulginskas, President of the Republic, a practical Catholic, headed the 
body of diplomats who were present at the religious and civic exercises. 
Among the notable ecclesiastics who took part in the celebration was Right 
Rev. Edward O'Rourke, titular bishop of Canea. Bishop O'Rourke, whose 
name indicates his ancestry, during a recent visit to Rome, says a corre- 
spondent of the Baltimore Catholic Review, described the fortunes of his 
Milesian ancestry. The family had espoused the cause of James II and, 
like other "wild geese," fled to the continent after the ignominious failure 
of the Jacobites. Bishop O'Rourke's father was a general in the Russian 
army. 

The diocese of Samogitia was established in 1417 by order of the 
Council of Constance. In the course of the 500 years since its establish- 
ment the people within its confines have had to wage three great wars. 
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The first of these — a long struggle — was against pagan hordes, the second 
against Protestantism in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the 
third against the Orthodox Russian Church for the last hundred years. 



A Catholic Highway in Oxford. — Today St. Giles is becoming the Cath- 
olic street of Oxford, despite the fact that the Martyrs' Memorial, erected 
in witness to the "errors of Rome," frowns from the southern end. It 
contains Campion Hall, founded in 1896 to enable Jesuit scholastics to 
study at the University, and now recognized by the University as a private 
hall. Facing it is the convent of the Ursuline nuns, while within a hundred 
yards of the street at either end are the parish church of St. Aloysius and 
the Benedictine House of Studies, Benet Hall. It is of more than passing 
interest, then, that the Dominicans have chosen St. Giles as their home. 
They are upholding what is fast growing to be a tradition. Three houses 
facing St. John's College and adjoining Pusey House have been acquired, 
and on this central site the Priory will be erected. Already one house has 
been fitted up as a temporary home with the alluring address, Blackfriars, 
Oxford, while the site of the chapel is being prepared for the ceremony 
on the 15th of this month. St. Giles' Street has made history in former 
times. Today it is adding yet another chapter to a lengthy record. 



The Librarian of the Vatican. — On September 29 Father Franz Ehrle, 
who for about twenty years has been the Prefect of the Vatican Library, 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of his entrance into the Society of 
Jesus. He was born at Isny, Wurttemberg, and educated at the Maria- 
Laach in Freiburg and at Ditton Hall, Lancashire, England. In 1877-78 
he was chaplain of Prescott Workhouse and of St. Francis Xavier's, 
Liverpool, and then for two years he was editor of the Stvmmen von 
Maria-Laach. After a long period of historical study in Rome and else- 
where, Father Ehrle became a member of the administration of the Vatican 
Library, of which he was appointed prefect in 1895. He has been the 
recipient of numerous honorary degrees, from Munster (1902), Louvain 
(1909), Oxford (1899), and Cambridge (1905). With Denifie he edited 
(1885 et seq.) the Archiv fur Litteratur und Kirchengeschichte. Among his 
many published works we may mention Beitra zur Geschichte und Reform 
der Armenpflege (1881); Historia bibliothecae pontificum turn Bonifa- 
tionae turn Avenionensis (1889) ; a study in French (1899) and Italian 
(1897) of Pinturicchio's frescoes in the Boria apartment of the Vatican; 
and editions of many valuable Vatican manuscripts. On the occasion of 
the anniversary, the Holy Father sent Father Ehrle an autograph letter of 
congratulation in which he said he remembered the labor consecrated by 
Father Ehrle for many years in the Vatican Library as Prefect and re- 
marked that it was by the work of the jubilarian that the Vatican Codes 
were known abroad, and that among many important works of Father 
Ehrle is the still unpublished History of the Vatican Library. 



Tempora Mutantur. — In 1647, in "the most ancient and respectable 
town of Salem," was published a law directed against the Jesuits and all 
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and sundry who professed the Catholic Faith. The law sets forth "that 
no Jesuit, seminary priest, or ecclesiastical person, ordained by the au- 
thority of the Pope or the See of Rome, shall be suffered to come into or 
abide in this jurisdiction. . . . Any person falling under such suspicion 
should be banished. . . . If he returned again within the jurisdiction, 
he shall on due conviction be put to death." Recently Salem celebrated 
the hundredth anniversary of the erection of the first Catholic Church 
within its borders. 

Tradition has it that Abbe de la Poterie was the first priest who visited 
Salem to minister to souls, but Rev. John Thayer, who had the happy 
faculty of committing to writing all he did and much that he thought, 
is the first Catholic cleric who has left historical evidences. Fr. Thayer 
held services in Salem May 5, 1790, being received right royally and with 
Christian hospitality by the Unitarian divine, Rev. William Bentley, whose 
human sympathies were hemmed in by no walls of creed or prejudice. 
What a pleasant thing to remember of a man so long dead ! 

The place where Fr. Thayer celebrated Mass is not exactly known. 
The fact, however, is settled. The last recorded visit of this zealous New 
England Apostle of the Faith was October 15, 1791. Fr. Thayer was not 
at all afraid of controversy and the Salem Gazette files of the old days 
contain the record of his jousts in controversial tournament. At that time 
the Salem Catholics numbered about twenty-five. Most of them were un- 
married sailors without fixed habitation, but they registered their religion 
at the home port. 

Father Matignon, in his report of 1798 to Bishop Carroll, gives the 
number of Salem Catholics who had made their Easter duty. Our old 
friend, tradition, states that Mass during those years was said in the 
house of a Mr. Connolly on Herbert Street. The old schoolhouse on Hardy 
Street was used for this purpose at times, and Dr. Bentley, who was 
present on two occasions when Bishop Cheverus officiated in Salem, states 
that services were held in a house on Daniels Street. 

In 1813 Bishop Cheverus bought for $712 a lot of land for a church 
at the corner of Federal Street and Federal Court, but the people had no 
funds to erect a church and the land was sold April 2, 1817. Rev. Paul 
McQuade made missionary visits to Salem, 1818-23. In 1820 the lot at 
the corner of Mall and Bridge streets was purchased for $200 from the 
Marblehead Bank. Here the original St. Mary's Church was built in 1821, 
and on October 4 of that year Bishop Cheverus celebrated Mass at its 
altar for the first time. A cut of this edifice may be seen in Sullivan's 
History of the Diocese of Boston; it was a quaint temple and seated 350 
people. It was not finished or dedicated, however, until the time of Bishop 
Fenwick, who sent the Rev. John Mahony, a native of Kerry, Ireland, to 
Salem as pastor. Father Mahony organized St. Mary's Parish — the 
second in Massachusetts. It included, roughly, all territory to the north- 
ward as far as Dover. Today this same territory contains more than 100 
Catholic churches, 40 parochial schools, several hospitals, convents and 
other parochial institutions. Salem alone has six splendid churches, three 
of which are for English-speaking Catholics, the others serving the French, 
the Poles, and the Italians. There are 2,914 children attending the paro- 
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chial schools. This, truly, is a glorious record; and well may the Catholic 
population of the "ancient and respectable city" rejoice upon the centennial 
of its first Catholic Church. 



Ferdinand Foch. — Marshal Ferdinand Foch is hailed as "the world's 
greatest soldier since the days of Napoleon"; he is also the great exemplar 
of the Christian soldier. He does not permit social or even official engage- 
ments to interfere with the exact performance of his religious duties, as 
the following press report indicates: 

Marshal Ferdinand Foch attended divine services for the first 
time in the United States at St. Matthew's Church in this city, 
where the Right Rev. Monsignor Thomas S. Lee made arrange- 
ments for the celebration of special Mass, to accommodate the dis- 
tinguished French general, in the side chapel dedicated to St. 
Anthony. 

The Rev. Jules A. Baisnee, former French army chaplain, who 
was wounded at Ypres and who holds the Croix de Guerre and the 
Medaille Militaire, was celebrant of the Mass, which was started 
shortly after eight o'clock. While the French general and his party, 
including General Weygand and Commandant De Breuil, French 
military attache, were assisting at the services, hundreds were 
hearing the regular eight o'clock Mass in the main auditorium, 
oblivious of the presence of the commandant of the allied armies in 
the church. 

Marshal Foch was met at the entrance of the church by Anthony 
J. Barrett of the National Catholic Welfare Council, who greeted 
him with the old French salutation, "Vive Jesus dans les coeurs" — 
May Jesus live in our hearts. 

Marshal Foch responded to the salutation and was escorted up 
the steps of the church, where he was met in front of the vestibule 
by Father Baisnee, whom he greeted affectionately. 

The Mass celebrated by Father Baisnee, who is attached to 
the Sulpician Seminary here, was for the repose of the souls of the 
soldiers who died in the late war. 

Those who have studied the career of Marshal Foch since he has come 
to be ranked with the great military geniuses of history, are brought to 
marvel quite as much at the simplicity and strength of his Catholic faith 
as at the quality of his martial achievements. Marshal Foch's special 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament is regarded as perhaps the outstanding 
characteristic of his piety. 

An incident which showed how completely the great Frenchman could 
turn his thoughts to God in the midst of a conflict that filled the minds and 
hearts of all mankind is related by one of his recent biographers. It was 
at the very crisis of the war, when Germany's power seemed irresistible. 
Foch gave his final commands for the meeting of the foe and then asked 
that he might be left to himself for an hour. The officers of his staff 
thought he needed rest and were quick to leave him alone. 
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An imperative telegram came from the front. It demanded a reply. 
The aides hurried to the General's quarters. He was not there. Then an 
officer who knew Foch's faith sought him in the chapel. There he was — 
before the Blessed Sacrament. Having done all that human power could 
do for his armies, Foch had gone to speak to his God. He was doing as a 
general what he had done so often as a boy in his native village of Tarbes. 

In times of peace and prosperity, anti-clericals, agnostics, atheists 
have ruled France and driven God, so far as they could, from a part of 
their government. This hostility to God and religion had pursued Foch 
and deprived him for a long time of promotion and recognition. By 1907 
Foch had made his genius felt. This genius was the fruit of study and 
faith. In that year a new director was to be appointed for the famous 
Ecole de Guerre. Clemenceau was Premier. He invited Foch to luncheon 
and without preliminaries said: 

"I have some news for you, General. You are appointed director of 
the Ecole de Guerre." 

Foch suggested a difficulty. 

"Probably you are not aware that one of my brothers is a Jesuit," he 
said. 

To the anti-clericals, of whom Clemenceau was and remains a violent 
type, that was a difficulty, a disqualification. But Clemenceau this time 
only laughed. 

"I know all about it, and I don't care a rap," said the Premier. "You 
are appointed, and all the Jesuits cannot alter it. You will make good 
officers for us, and that's all that matters." 

Friends of the anti-clericals got the preference in the first days of the 
war. They were in the cabinet, in control everywhere. History will record 
that some of them were traitors to France as to God. Some of these 
favorites of anti-clericalism failed on the field in the most critical hours. 
Then once more Foch was remembered and recognized for what he was. 
In the darkest days of the titanic struggle, when the French armies and 
the French people envisaged defeat and degradation, Foch was called. 
The sequel is of the imperishable history of France. 



Un Mauvais Plaidoyer. — Viscount d'Avenel has recently published in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes two articles under the caption: L'Eglise fran- 
gaise apres quinze ans de separation. The first article discusses the status 
of the French clergy; the second is a sort of census of Catholics in France. 
Both are apparently based upon reliable statistics; and the inference to be 
drawn from these articles is that the "liberty" which the Church in France 
enjoys since the separation resulting from the revocation of the Concordat 
has been the means of infusing new life into Catholicism in the French 
Republic. But, as will be shown presently, M. d'Avenel's conclusions are 
not warranted by facts. Bernard de Vesins of V 'Action Francaise, in an 
article for which we are indebted to L 'Action Catholique, of Quebec, says 
of M. d'Avenel and his findings: 

La legerete bien connue de cet historien pretentieux et vide doit 
mettre des l'abord le lecteur en defiance. Quelques verifications plus 
serrees vont montrer que les chiffres allegues sont aussi f antaisistes 
que les deductions qu'il en tire. 
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Bien que "douze mandements d'eveques" aient "depuis dix-huit 
mois" ete consacres a "la crise de recrutement du clerge," notre 
auteur trouve ceci pour se rassurer: l'influence des enfants dans les 
petits seminaires, "promet-elle de combler rapidement les vacances? 
Oui, si tous demeurent fideles au premier appel. Ah! le bon billet, 
quand il nous rappellera plus loin avec Taine que "tel cours qui 
comptait en quatrieme 44 eleves n'avait fourni que 4 pretres et que 
"de tel college religieux qui intruisait 400 eleves, il n'etait sorti, en 
dix ans qu'une seule vocation ecclesiastique." 

Le vicomte d'Avenel, sans doute, a lu les " douze mandements" 
dont il parle, tout au moins il s'en donne l'apparence, Voyons-en 
par example: "A la Rochelle, dit-il, ou les families affolees au mo- 
ment de la separation s'etaient opposees aux vocations, ou le grand 
seminaire, vide peu a peu, avait ete quelque temps ferme, le petit 
seminaire, reconstitue, logeait en 1915, 71 eleves." Voila qui est 
pour rassurer le lecteur. 

Mais Mgr. l'eveque de La Rochelle disait dans son mandement du 
29 Janvier 1921: "Notre diocese n'a point echappe a cette epreuve. 
Pendant la guerre, 83 pretres sont morts, dont 21 au service de la 
Patrie, et il n'y a pas eu un seul ordonne. Nous comptons, en 1921, 
131 pretres de moins qu'en 1891, et le nombre des paroisse privees 
d'un cure residant s'eleve a 226.S Aussi 37 cures ont-ils chacun 3 
paroisses a desservir; 11 en ont 4; 3 en desservent 5. Si nous con- 
siderons nos 331 pretres en exercice, nous trouvons 31 septuaegenaires 
et 32 sexagenaires. Nos statisiques evaluent a une moyenne de 12 
par ans les deces de notre clerge. Que si, pour essayer de nous 
rassurer, nous regardons vers nos seminaristes, le Grand Seminaire 
qui etait monte a 96 eleves, en 1866, descendit a 10 en 1913, et, apres 
avoir ete ferme pendant 7 ans, remonte aujourdTiui a une quaran- 
taine. Nos petits seminaristes ne depassent pas 43, y compris les 
vocations tardives. Or, en 1891, ils etaient pres de 150, les uns a 
Montlieu, les autres a Pons. II nous faudrait au moins 70 grands 
seminaristes et une centaine d'eleves au Petit Seminaire. Si rien ne 
vient dementir nos previsions, apres les 3 pretres que nous avons 
ordonnes en decembre dernier, nous aurons 3 pretres en 1921, 2 en 
1922, 6 en 1923, 3 en 1924, c'est-a-dire 14 pou 4 ans et 17 pour 10 
ans, de 1915 a 1924, pendant que la mort nous en aura enleve environ 
120." Et l'eveque conclut: "Quel effroyable crise!" Tout le monde 
le pensera apres lui. Pourquoi M. d'Avenel essaye-t-il, par sa 
legerete frauduleuse, de faire naitre l'impression contraire? 

De meme on vient de voir combien Mgr. Eyssautier deplore que 
226 paroisses de son diocese soient "privees d'un cure residant." Sur 
ce point, M. de Avenel dit d'une f agon generate : "Seule les tres petites 
paroises — 200 ames en moyenne — etaient mises en binage dans 
quelques dioceses. Comme elles etaient tres proches les unes des 
autres, les fideles n'en souffraient pas et le zele du cure trouvait 
par cette concentration a mieux s'employer." Ainsi, quand le cure 
doit disperser son effort sur 3, 4 ou 5 paroisses, M. d'Avenel de- 
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nomme cela une concentration, il fait appel au zele du cure et le 
tour est joue. 

II nous parlera plus loin des dioceses qui comptent "une dizaine 
da villages dans ce cas" ou 25 ou meme 70, mais il omettra les 226 du 
diocese de la Rochelle Croyez-vous que cet escamotage s-est fait sans 
intention? 

Cette perpetuelle insouciance des documents va pousser notre 
auteur a etaler lui meme au public des contradictions effrontees; 
"Les renseignements sufflsamment precis que j'ai . . . recueillis 
sur 67 dioceses m'autorisent a les classer en trois categories," dit-il. 

Lisez le classement: 27 "religieux," 28 "tiedes," 18 "indifferents." 
Total 73. II a des renseignements sur 67 dioceses; il en classe 73.'!! 
Voila les honnetetes de notre statisticien ! ! 

Disons les choses comme elles sont: M. d'Avenel a voulu soutenir 
une these d'optimisme relativement a la Separation. II n'a pas 
hesite pour cela a fausser des chiffres quand c'etait inutile. 

II a parle de la pauvrete imposee aux pretres avec une insensi- 
bilite presque gouailleuse, il a dissimule le peril engendre par le crise 
des vocations sacerdotales. II a cache enfin les causes profondes du 
renouveau catholique en France. Ces causes, elles sont d'abord dans 
les decrets de Pie X sur la Communion frequente et sur la Com- 
munion des enfants (c'est l'appel a Dieu), ensuite dans la persecu- 
tion qui avive l'esprit d'apostolat (reaction naturelle chez les croy- 
ants). 

Cette action de Dieu d'une part, des hommes de l'autre, a produit 
un renouveau de pratique religieuse qui rejouit le cceur de tous les 
fideles. lis ont vu sortir le bien du mal, mais le mal reste le mal et 
doit etre aboli. 

Faire a la "liberte" hommage des fruits produits par la grace, 
cette gageure peut tenter le "pauvre vicomte": elle fera hausser les 
epaules a ceux qui liront d'un peu pres ses elucubrations ; elle de- 
gofltera ceux qui auront vu par quel truquage miserable il essaye 
de leur donner quelque vraisemblance. 



Anti-Semitism. — An English exchange says: 

There is a good deal to be said for a sane, reasonable and not 
uncharitable anti-Semitism. Ever since the Jews, once the chosen 
of God, who rejected and crucified Him, have been a race dispersed 
among the nations of Christendom, they have been a problem to those 
nations and a tragedy to themselves — as well as, incidentally, an 
unconscious witness to the truth of the Bible account of themselves, 
and of the religion that rose upon their ruins. The evidence of their 
tragedy is patent in two extremes of society, in the squalor of the 
ghetto, and in the hatred which financial dominance provokes. To 
expel the undesirable alien and to curb the international financier 
may well be a mere act of self-protection on the part of Christian 
States. But it must be accomplished in the spirit of justice and 
reason. For Catholics there is a higher duty still, and one of char- 
ity — to seek the conversion of the race whence our Lady and her 
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Divine Son sprang. And the duty is not less but more urgent by 
reason of the seeming fatality that resists such conversion. 

Instead of such reasonable Christian anti-Semitism — if indeed it 
be not the only real pro-Semitism — the world has been for a good 
long time, and particularly of late, diverted, and reasonable people 
annoyed, by the antics of unreason which have masked themselves 
under the guise of the protection of Christian interests. Very justly 
does Mr. Lucien Wolf in his The Myth of the Jewish Menace in World 
Affairs (The Macmillan Co., 25 cents), liken this orgy of credulous 
stupidity, which has lately distinguished the Morning Post and 
various minor periodicals, to the similar orgy of No-Popery. Both 
are as silly as they are morally discreditable, and both their general 
type and their particular features show the closest family likeness. 
Mr. Wolf devotes most of his space to exposing the forged "Proto- 
cols," which the Times has since more summarily disposed of. He 
gives also some useful bits of information about certain phases of 
post-war politics which are little known. 

Of the other volume before us, The International Jew (Dear- 
born Publishing Co., Dearborn, Mich.), it suffices to say that half of 
it consists of an exposition of a commentary on the exploded "Pro- 
tocols," and most of the other half is based upon them. It is obvi- 
ously worthless. To tell the truth, the most troublesome results of 
international Judaism spring more from the failure of national gov- 
ernments to handle the problems firmly and consistently than from 
anything else. Of this the sinister developments of Zionism now dis- 
closing themselves in the Holy Land are a principal example, and 
the only Power that is handling them straightforwardly is the 
Papacy — that Power which has always protected the lives and the 
just rights of Jews when menaced by outbreaks of national anti- 
Semitism. 



A Catholic University in Holland. — The blight which fell upon Holland 
by the publication of the infamous edict of William of Orange (Decem- 
ber 2, 1581) is fast disappearing. The centuries-long struggle of the epis- 
copate of the little kingdom is about to bear fruit and the project of a Cath- 
olic University has been launched successfully. Under existing conditions 
Catholics, while not totally debarred from the privileges of university edu- 
cation, are seriously handicapped, as the teaching staffs of nearly all the 
institutions for higher learning are almost entirely Protestant. There are 
two priests on the staff of the University of Amsterdam, and possibly 
three other Catholic professors in the other state universities. 

The Holy Father has given his blessing to the project of establishing 
a Catholic University and expressed his gratification in a letter to the 
Archbishop of Utrecht. He encourages the Bishops to use all their influ- 
ence in order to realize a goal which is deserving of all the praise that can 
be given to it, and commends it to the generosity and good will of all. 

Recent advices from Holland indicate that the establishment of the 
University seems fairly afoot. Years ago it was a matter of some domestic 
controversy, for Catholic professional men who had been educated at 
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Amsterdam, Leyden or Utrecht did not appreciate its necessity. But grad- 
ually criticism has diminished, and there has even been something like com- 
petition among the towns to be selected as the place for the proposed new 
University. The Bishops of Holland have issued a joint pastoral which 
has evoked not merely sympathy but even enthusiasm, for the establish- 
ment of the university as the fitting crown to the long struggle of Dutch 
Catholics for freedom of education. The matter has been taken up warmly 
by workingmen's societies, and the parishes are to have committees for the 
collection of money to meet the expenditure that will be entailed. 



Au Pays de l'Erable. — Marshal Fayolle, who visited Canada some 
months ago, has published his Diary in the Revue des Deux Mondes. It is 
interesting reading apart from its literary value, and it is an excellent 
sketch of Canada, particularly of the Province of Quebec and its French 
population. It is unquestionably the most appreciative study that has 
been published within recent years. We cull the following notes from the 
original, as it is impossible to offer a translation without marring the deli- 
cate tournure which the Marshal gives to a description of certain inci- 
dents : 

Le temps est superbe et le spectacle d'une incomparable beaute. 
Le Saint-Laurent apparait moins comme un fleuve que comme un 
lac allonge entre des terres fertiles. Des deux cotes, des paysages 
de France, des villages aux jolis noms frangais, avec de minces 
clochers tout pareils aux notres. C'est sur les bords du Saint- 
Laurent que se sont etablis les premiers colons; ils se sont partages 
le terrain perpendiculairement aux rives, et nous voyons, encore res- 
serrees par les heritages, ces limites de champs toutes paralleles entre 
elles. 

La soiree se passe a faire revivre le passe, a retracer l'oeuvre de 
Jacques Cartier et de Champlain, a raconter les exploits de Mont- 
calm et de Levis. C'est ici que c'est deroulee l'epopee canadienne; 
elle appartient a l'histoire de France et a celle du Canada; elle est 
notre bien commun et le lien qui nous unit. Regardez cette statue 
qui s'eleve, a droite, sur la rive. C'est celle de Mile, de Vercheres, 
qui defendit sa ferme contre les Iroquois, a 14 ans, seule avec ses 
deux freres, moins ages qu'elle. Voici l'embouchure de la riviere 
Richelieu qui vient du lac Champlain, sur les bords duquel les 
Francais remporterent contre les Anglais la victoire de Carillon. 
Quand nous arriverons a Quebec, on nous montrera, a gauche, au- 
dessus de la falaise, la plaine d' Abraham, ou, le 13 septembre 1759, se 
livra la bataille qui amena la chute de Quebec et dans laquelle peri- 
rent ensemble le general anglais Wolfe et notre grand Montcalm. 

Le lendemain, toute la matinee, jusqu'a 1 heure, se passe en vis- 
ites. Visite a la vieille citadelle ou le lieutenant-gouverneur nous 
dit: "La voici, telle que nous 1'avez laissee." On y voit encore, en 
effet, les vieux canons ronges par la rouille qui defendirent la ville. 
— Visite du Parlement provincial. La salle des deputes est d'un 
cote, celle des senateurs de l'autre; elles sont l'une et l'autre tres 
belles. — Visite au couvent des Ursulines. Bien que leur Ordre soit 
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cloitre, les Soeurs ont voulu ouvrir a la mission frangaise leurs 
portes fermees au monde. Faveur insigne qui n'est accordee qu'a 
des personnages royaux ou a des legats du Pape; mais ne s'agit-il 
pas aujourd'hui de la France? Les Soeurs sont la, a 1'entree, en 
ordre de bataille, les tres vieilles en tete, les jeunes a la gauche; la 
superieure nous recoit avec l'aisance d'une grande dame qui fait les 
honneurs de sa maison. Nous la parcourons a sa suite: vieille de- 
meure vaste, simple, sans luxe aucun; seule la chapelle est riche- 
ment decoree. Non loin d'elle, les Soeurs conservent comme une 
relique sainte, dans une chasse doree, le crane verni de Montcalm! 

Apres le couvent, reception a l'Hotel de Ville. "Son Honneur" le 
maire est revetu d'une longue robe noire, qui rappelle celle de nos 
avocats; il porte un tricorne. Quand il a fini la lecture de son 
adresse, une fillette s'avance et offre au marechal une gerbe de roses : 
"Embrassez-la, dit le maire, c'est le dernier de mes enfants, le dix- 
septieme." 

II faut ici s'arreter un instant, sur l'extraordinaire, fecondite des 
families canadiennes. Les families de 15 a 20 enfants ne sont pas 
exceptionnelles; celles d'une douzaine se recontrent partout; la 
moyenne est d'au moins 6 enfants par foyer. Le maire nous racon- 
tera tout a llieure que les families avec lesquelles il est le plus lie 
ont toutes de 15 a 18 enfants. Dernierement, il assistait a une fete 
de famille ou 26 enfants celebraient les noces d'or de leurs parents; 
ceux-ci n'en avaient perdu aucun. lis sont nombreux, les villages 
ou 100 families portent le meme nom! Le general Tremblay, qui 
nous accompagnait sur le bateau, appartient a l'une d'elles. 

Comment expliquer cela? 

II y a bien des raisons: l'espace disponible, la vie large et facile 
k la compagne, les enfants qui ne sont pas une charge, mais un rap- 
port, la liberte de tester laissee au pere de famille, ce qui sauve 
le domaine, etc. Toutefois la raison principale se trouve dans le re- 
spect des lois morales. Les Canadiens francais obeissent a l'ordre: 
"Croissez et multipliez"; ils observent le Decalogue. Le lieutenant- 
gouverneur ne nous a-t-il pas dit lui-meme publiquement, ce matin: 
"C'est votre clergg qui a fait ce peuple." 

II est a remarquer qu'il n'en est pas de meme des Anglais. Eux 
aussi ont l'espace et la liberte, et cependant, la natalite est dans 
leurs families beaucoup moindre. La consequence est que les 
Francais refoulent les Anglais; ils debordent de la province le Quebec 
dans l'Ontario, le Manitoba et aussi dans les provinces du nord-est 
des Etats-Unis. Ils etaient 65,000, lorsque il y a cent soixante ans, 
la France les a abandonnes a l'Angleterre; ils sont aujourd'hui plus 
de 4 millions. Combien seront-ils dans cent ans? Plusieurs d'entre 
nous s'amusent a faire des calculs et trouvent des chiffres fantas- 
tiques dont le quart suffirait a constituer la-bas une nouvelle France 
plus peuplee que la vieille mere-patrie. 

Apres le banquet ou les "santes" ont ete portees avec une solen- 
nite particuliere, celle du roi au commencement et a la fin, nous 
allons au camp d'Abraham remettre au 22e regiment canadien le 
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drapeau que lui envoie le marechal Foch, son colonel honoraire. Ce 
22e canadien (en realite, un bataillon) etait pendant la guerre 
uniquement compose de Canadiens francais; il s'est illustre a Ypres, 
a Vimy, etc., et son effectif a ete plusieurs fois renouvele. A la 
gauche du regiment se trouvent les anciens combattants et les 
blesses. 

Des toutes parts la foule nous entoure et Ton sent que les coeurs 
sont agites par des sentiments qui remontent comme des lames de 
fond. C'est que la scene se passe sur le terrain de la defaite de 1759. 
C'est ici meme que la France a perdu le Canada. Son ame et son 
genie y sont restes! 

Apres la revue du 22e, visite au cardinal Begin, venerable vieil- 
lard de 82 ans, qui nous recoit avec une bonne grace charmante. 
II revient d'une tournee pastorale et se felicite du bon esprit de son 
peuple; il en parle comme un pere de ses enfants. II nous dit son 
amour pour la France et raconte son dernier sejour a Paris: 

— J'etais descendu a l'"H6tel du bon La Fontaine" . . . 
Tout le monde rit. 

— Vous le connaissez done ! reprend-il en souriant ; c'est un logis 
tranquille, honnete et fort respectable; j'y etais tres bien. 

Et la conversation continue sur ce ton. 

Au Canada, la situation du clerge n'est pas la meme que chez 
nous; il est mele a la vie publique et familiale, il fait partie inte- 
grante de la societe, il vit au milieu du peuple. Partout, a l'arrivee 
a la gare ou a la descente du bateau, aux banquets, nous trouvons 
les eveques, archeveques, et aussi les pasteurs protestants, quand 
il y en a. lis sont entoures du respect general. Ce matin, nous 
avons tous remarque que lorsque Mgr. Landrieux a ete presente au 
lieutenant-gouverneur, ce dernier a mis genou en terre et lui a baise 
la main. Meme attitude de la part du maire, a la l'Hotel de Ville. 
La liberte d'action du clerge est entiere. Les ecoles sont confession- 
nelles et le budget de l'instruction publique est reparti au prorata 
du nombre des eleves. Catholiques et protestants vivent d'ailleurs 
dans la plus parfaite harmonie et en pleine independence respective. 

Apres avoir quitte l'archeveche, the chez le lieutenant-gouver- 
neur, dans une superbe residence, entouree d'un granc pare, comme 
en ont partout, dans toutes les parties du monde, les gouverneurs 
anglais; puis la liberte nous est rendue et nous pouvons parcourir 
a notre gre la ville de Quebec. Ville entierement francaise, non 
seulement de langue, mais d'aspect, avec de vieilles rues etroites, tor- 
tueuses, montantes, tandis qu'en bas s'etalent a l'aise les quartiers 
industriels et le port. Aux enseignes des boutiques, un certain 
nombre de noms retiennent notre attention. Des libraires, des 
pharmaciens des artisans s'appellent La Chance, La Flamme, La 
Jeunesse, La Fleche . . . Ce sont les descendants des anciens sol- 
dats devenus colons. Ce matin, on nous a presentes a une femme 
charmante, qui porte a ravir le nom delicieux de Jolicoeur. 

Quelle douce sensation que de retrouver ici, intacte, continue, la 
liaison avec l'ancienne France! 
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Maryknoll-in China. — Four years ago the writer was associated with 
two brilliant and enthusiastic young clerics in the academic organization 
of the Venard Apostolic School at Clark's Green, Pennsylvania. This was 
the first offshoot of the firmly-rooted foundation on the banks of the Hud- 
son, whose marvellous growth has no human explanation, whose apos- 
tolicity is a source of wonderment to those in other lands who know little 
of the spirit of faith which is so characteristic of American Catholicism. 
Today these former associates are busy harvesting in far distant lands 
and garnering souls for Christ in the mission field set apart by the Holy 
See for evangelization by the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of Amer- 
ica. One of these associates, Father James Edward Walsh, of Cum- 
berland, Md., is pro- Vicar of the Maryknoll Chinese Mission; the other, 
Father Frederick C. Dietz, is head of the "parish" of Shuitung, in 
the Province of Kwongtung. In addition, sixteen other missionaries, most 
of whom were former students of the writer, are at work in Yeungkong, 
Kochow, Tungchan, Pingham, Tongon, Sanhui, and Watnam, laboring 
earnestly and fruitfully as apostles. Maryknoll at Ten — a breezy little 
volume by Father Kress. — tells the story of the growth of the pepiniere 
during its first decennial; that singularly appealing monthly, The Field 
Afar, records its progress; and the "Knollers" in China regularly keep us 
informed of their mission activities. Their letters are most valuable con- 
tributions to the history and literature of Catholic Foreign Missions. Six 
"Mission Sisters of the Third Order of St. Dominic" — a Maryknoll founda- 
tion — recently arrived in China ; for the present they are domiciled in Hong- 
kong, where they will remain a year studying Cantonese and becoming con- 
versant with the habits and customs of the Orient. Next year they will 
proceed to the mission centers to open schools, nurseries, and hospitals in 
sections to be designated by the Maryknoll Superior, who is now in China 
"spying out the land." 

The following letter lately received from Father Dietz, to which he has 
appended his Chinese "visiting card," will interest even those who have 
never given a thought to the noble cause of Foreign Missions: 

... I have found the Cantonese language very interesting. It 
has no alphabet but represents each word by a special character, of 
which there are about 40,000. A knowledge of four or five thousand 
sufiices for all ordinary purposes. As represented by our letters 
each word is a monosyllable. Several sounds like "sz" and initial 
"ng" are strange to us and dfficult to acquire at first. The only real 
double consonants are "ts" and "kw," which accounts for the fact 
that the Chinese cannot pronounce many of our English words with- 
out interpolating vowels. For stick they say see-tick and Po-luk-lin 
for Brooklyn. Each word has its proper tone, consisting sometimes 
of a gliding rise or fall. There are nine different tones with as many 
variations. A change of tone produces a complete change of mean- 
ing. According to the tone used, "foo" will mean either husband, 
bitter, trousers, to verify, a married woman, or father. You can 
easily imagine what ludicrous mistakes we sometimes make, but 
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after patient drilling we finally "get the habit." Chinese has one 
grand advantage to offset all these difficuties; it has no grammatical 
inflections whatever. There is no "rosa, rosae" to be laboriously 
learned as in our college days, and that is certainly much to be grate- 
ful for. The thought idiom is simple but from our point of view 
very funny at times. "What is the fare to Hongkong?" would go 
like this: "Down Hongkong must give how much water-legs, eh?" 

What is China like? I think I can give you a fair idea by men- 
tioning some of the things that give it its local color and then adding 
what it has not, leaving your imagination to do the rest. The dis- 
tinctive features of China are: little or no police, constant inter- 
provincial wars, pirates and bandits; pagodas and wayside shrines; 
ancestral tablets of stone with their burning joss sticks in every 
home or shop; firecrackers to frighten away devils or lend solemnity 
to an occasion; musical instruments of great variety but inde- 
scribable sounds; interesting junk and sampan dwellers; so-called 
rice-wine, strong enough to knock out Dempsey in two rounds; and, 
above all, bamboo. Everything is carried on bamboo poles; bamboo 
is used for building bridges, docks, scaffolding, and shacks, for 
poling junks, for an infinite variety of baskets and crates, for con- 
ducting water, for sustaining mosquito curtains, for trellises, for 
mats, for clothes-lines and almost everything. Barring a few mod- 
ernized cities like Canton, China has no sewerage or piped water- 
supplies (and hence no shower-baths except of the sprinkling-can 
variety); no autos, street-cars, or traffic cops; no horses, wagons, 
or baby-carriages; no milk, butter, ice or ice-cream; no pies, pianos 
or telephones; and no daily dreadfuls with full-page comics. Many 
of the larger cities have electric light, telegraph, imported canned 
goods, and, last, but not least, beer, wine, and liquors in great 
variety. Victrolas, movies, and Bolshevism are on the way. Of 
course, I speak only for South China; the north differs in many re- 
spects. 

It is said that the more one sees of the Chinese the better he likes 
them. I have found this true in my experience. They have their 
gross faults, but what more can be expected of pagans? On the 
other hand they manifest as a class certain natural virtues. They 
are hard-working and thrifty, fond of water (but not for drinking) , 
good-natured, peace-abiding, extremely patient, and have a fine sense 
of humor. The children are very attractive in appearance and man- 
ner. Chinese Christians cannot do enough for their "Spiritual 
Father" on his visits and it's always the same story of "Go away 
slowly, come back quickly." They seem happy to frequent the Sac- 
raments whenever occasion offers. To hear a congregation of sev- 
eral hundred "singing" out their prayers is certainly touching and 
edifying. . . . 
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Early Education in Nova Scotia. — Mr. P. W. Thibeau, M.A., an Aca- 
dian Knights of Columbus scholar at the Catholic University of America, 
is contributing a series of valuable papers to the Morning Chronicle, of 
Halifax. The papers are the result of Mr. Thibeau's researches in the 
Nova Scotian archives during the past year, and will later be incorporated 
in his volume on educational development in Nova Scotia in the early years 
of French regime. He has unearthed a mass of most precious material, 
and knows how best to utilize it as he has had a long experience in archival 
work both in Ottawa, Canada, and in Washington. The following extract 
regarding the establishment of a Convent on Isle Royale (Cape Breton) 
is typical of the entire series: 

A serious effort to establish a school in Isle Royale (Cape Breton) 
was made by the French after the Peace of 1713. Having by the 
treaty of that year renounced all right to the mainland of Acadia, 
France determined to make Cape Breton the center of French popu- 
lation on the coast, with the principal establishment at Louisburg. 
There were now in the whole island about 700 people and twenty 
years after there were about 4,000. Many years before, in 1685, the 
Seminary for Foreign Missions at Quebec had been authorized by 
Richard Dennis to erect a church on Cape Breton to teach religion 
to the Indians; but in the new policy of settlement of 1714, education 
received due consideration; and to accomplish its purpose, choice for 
the work fell on the Notre Dame Sisters of Montreal. The Order 
was founded by Marguerite Bourgeois in 1659 and already had 
attained distinction in scholastic work. 

Replying to a request for teachers by M. De St. Ovide, Governor 
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of Cape Breton, the Bishop of Quebec suggested, in 1726, that a 
branch of the Montreal House be established at Louisburg. The pro- 
posal was accepted by the Governor but on presentation to the 
French Government met with disapproval. By letters patent granted 
in 1716, a number of Sisters of Charity were already settled in the 
town and the Brothers of Charity were in charge of the Hospital. 
Until the establishment was put on a firmer basis it was thought 
that the services of these would be sufficient to meet present needs. 
But the Bishop of Quebec, in a communication addressed to the 
French Minister soon afterwards, expressed his belief that the re- 
ligious orders stationed at Louisburg were not competent to meet 
the varied demands of the inhabitants. As a result, the field was 
opened to the Notre Dame Sisters in 1730 and an allowance of 1,500 
livres made them by the King of France. Two years later Sister 
Marguerite Le Roi came to Louisburg to be followed the following 
year by three more sisters, with Sister St. Joseph as Superior. 

On the 8th of August, 1733, they purchased a house of Sieur and 
Dame Beaucour for the sum of 15,000 livres and opened a school. 
Their first pupils were orphans and destitute children. With better 
facilities, they began to take in, for instruction, children of officers 
of the garrison; and later they received young women of the town 
as resident pupils. For this latter purpose Governor De Forant 
subsequently made them a grant of 1,600 livres per year. This same 
gentleman, in recognition of their meritorious work, bequeathed 
them, by will, the whole of his property. The will was contested by 
his sister and but a portion of it came to the Sisters of Notre Dame. 

The number of pupils in attendance at the school overtaxed the 
accommodations. Frequent requests were made by them to the Gov- 
ernor for alleviation of the situation. In 1733 the comptroller, 
M. Sabatier, reported to the French Minister that the orphans of the 
town had been placed with the Sisters and requested that some pro- 
vision be made for their sustenance. A charter that they requested 
in 1736 was refused them; but it was granted in 1739, along with a 
yearly gratuity of 1,500 livres and a special donation of 3,000 livres 
to compensate the Sisters for the expense of establishment in 1733. 

During the siege of 1744, the nunnery suffered severely from the 
bombardment and after the fortress fell to the New Englanders, the 
Sisters were removed to France with the civilian population. They 
disembarked at Rochfort, proceeding immediately to La Rochelle, 
where they sought refuge in L'Hopital De St. Etienne. After the 
restoration of Cape Breton to France by the treaty of 1748, the Sis- 
ters were asked to resume their teaching in Louisburg, the Intendant 
stating that "it appears very desirable that these dear Sisters re- 
turn." On arrival, after an absence of nearly four years, they found 
their house in a dilapidated condition and altogether unfit for occu- 
pation. Their request that the Government put it in a fit state of 
repair seems to have been ignored, for they were eventually driven 
to the necessity of renting new quarters for which they paid an 
annual rent of 500 livres and so small that it was impossible for them 
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to receive more than thirty girls, though there were many more 
seeking admission that had to be turned away. The Sisters com- 
plained also because their grant of 1,500 livres had ceased to come. 
These statements they reiterated in a letter of date 1751 ; they were 
suffering from the ill-feeling directed against them because they could 
not accommodate in the school all the children of the colony; and 
they found it difficult even' to provide for the education of the young 
ladies on M. De Porant's endowment. Their condition was stated to 
the President of the Navy Board by the Governor, who proposed to 
the French King that a gratuity be made the Sisters. He apparently 
succeeded in obtaining relief, for when Louisburg was taken in 1758 
the nunnery was a building of fair dimensions situate in the middle 
of the town. 

The Sisters were probably among the last of the French to leave 
Louisburg. They were still there when Pichon wrote in 1760. But 
Governor Franklin, writing to the Board of Trade, London, in 1768, 
reported the nunnery in ruins. In 1772 Richard Bulkeley, writing to 
George Cottnam, Chief Magistrate at Louisburg, directed him to per- 
mit Lawrence Kavanagh to "occupy and convert to his own use the 
remaining part of the frame of a house at Louisbourg known by the 
name of nunnery." 



An Ancient Monument. — As a result of excavation in Syria the fortifi- 
cations, the canal, and a number of Roman, Greek, Syrian, and Babylonian 
remains have been laid bare at Teil-Nabi-Ned, on the ruins of ancient 
Kadesh. At the deepest point of the excavations an exceedingly interesting 
discovery was made, that of an Egyptian obelisk, bearing a carving of the 
celebrated Pharaoh Seti, who reigned in 1310 B. C, and who carried on the 
long war between Egypt and the Empire of the Hittites. The Pharaoh is 
represented in a posture of adoration before the Syrian god who gave him 
the victory. 



The Creed of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. — Father Vincent McNab, O.P., in 
a note to the Tablet, October 15, says: 

The Catholic Encyclopedia is so indispensable to students that we 
should do our best to make it quite accurate by pointing out over- 
sights or slips. In the article "Cyril of Jerusalem" is given his 
creed: "He rose again on the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures, and sat at the right hand of the Father." The writer seems 
to have left out "Scriptures, and ascended into heaven," etc. St. Cyril 
says, in Lect. XIV: "Now I ask, didst thou not attend to what was 
said? Thou knowest that the words which come next in the Creed 
teach thee to believe in Him Who rose again the third day and 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the Father." 



Pere Lagrange. — Pere Lagrange, O.P., has been awarded the cross of 
the Legion of Honor for the important service rendered to his country and 
to learning, by the eminent director of the Biblical School of Jerusalem. 
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Pere Lagrange founded the "College St. Etienne," with the intention 
of making it a higher school of biblical studies for students who wished to 
carry on the work of their biblical studies on the soundest modern methods. 
The best Catholic writers on Scripture have all paid a tribute of admira- 
tion and gratitude to Father Lagrange for enabling such a host of brilliant 
students to acquire in a short time what knowledge was previously the 
fruit of long years of learning. 

Pere Lagrange is undoubtedly himself one of the best authorities on the 
subject of the Bible, and whenever any controversy arose between him and 
some other writer, his courteous attitude and tone were such as to gain him 
a lot of friends. 

Father Lagrange, besides the great many works he has published on the 
Bible, founded the scholarly collection of books known as "Etudes 
Bibliques," and is the editor of the quarterly Revue Biblique Universelle. 



Sherborne Abbey. — A movement is on foot by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties in England for the restoration of the Lady-chapel at St. Mary's 
Church, Sherborne, Dorsetshire, as a prospective war memorial. Sher- 
borne Abbey abounds in hallowed associations which lend to its history a 
charm to all who are interested in English Catholic history. It was the 
original episcopal seat of the Bishop of Western Wessex, having been 
established as such by St. Aldheim. To him is attributed a miracle — the 
lengthening of a beam which was too short to render adequate support for 
the roof of Malmesbury Abbey. Following Aldheim came another holy 
bishop, Menevensis, who was distinguished as being the instructor of King 
Alfred the Great, and also his biographer. The Benedictine Rule was in- 
troduced by Bishop Wulfsy III, who also governed Sherborne Abbey as 
abbot, the monks forming the chapter. The office of abbot, however, was 
separated from that of bishop by Roger of Caen (1122), when the see was 
removed to Old Sarum, and the abbey church ceased to hold cathedral 
rank. The original Saxon Church of St. Aldheim having become too small, 
Bishop Roger replaced it by a larger Norman one, and this was subse- 
quently so rebuilt and altered that it is now almost Gothic in style. A Lady- 
chapel was built subsequently and was dedicated under the title of "Our 
Lady of Bowe." It is on the site of this chapel that it is proposed to erect 
the war memorial. At the dissolution of the monastery (1536) the abbey 
and its lands came into the possession of Sir John Horsey. The original 
buildings have since been remodeled, and are now occupied by Sherborne 
School, which ranks as one of the great public schools in England. 



A Reminder of Pre-Reformation Days. — A press dispatch from London, 
October 21, announced that the Council of Newcastle-on-Tyne — the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs and members of the City Council — for the first time since 
the Reformation attended Mass in full civic state during the preceding 
week. The Mass was celebrated in the Newcastle Cathedral by the Bishop 
of the diocese, with Cardinal Bourne presiding. The Cardinal was visit- 
ing the city to open a Catholic home of rest for the poor, donated by Alder- 
man Weidner, former Lord Mayor, who has also organized a fund for the 
relief of the distressed peasants in the south and west of Ireland. 
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The Nationality of Columbus. — The Columbus Day celebration brought 
forth the usual quota of Columbiana, and, in addition, the London Universe 
adds some interesting paragraphs under the caption "Who Discovered 
America?": 

Who was it who actually discovered America, and to whom is due 
the credit for that achievement, which has so profoundly modified the 
whole history of the world? Are we to give the glory to those 
shadowy Norsemen who do seem, if their somewhat vague records 
are to be believed, to have worked round through the Northern Seas 
and to have reached land on the farther shore? But if they did 
actually do so they kept their knowledge to themselves and the world 
was none the wiser or the wealthier for what they had done. Shall 
we award the palm, as the general opinion of all the world has done, 
to Christopher Columbus? But Columbus never reached the main- 
land of the continent at all. He is rather the discoverer of the West 
Indies, which still keep the name he originally gave them in the 
belief that they were part of Asia, than of America itself. Was it then 
Amerigo Vespucci, the Florentine, who, according to his own letters, 
reached the continent in 1497, and who has had the good fortune to 
immortalize his name by giving it to the new world, then first be- 
coming known? But Amerigo himself never claimed any priority of 
discovery, and the name was given, not by himself, but by a French 
professor of German name, Martin Waldseemuller, who wrote in his 
Cosmographia Introductio, published in 1507: "I do not see why it 
may not be permitted to call this fourth part (of the world) after 
Americus, the discoverer . . . America, since both Europe and 
Asia have a feminine form of name." Or lastly, is the credit really 
due to John Cabot, a Genoese sailor, who worked for Henry VII of 
England, and who really does seem to have been the first to reach 
the mainland, somewhere probably in the neighborhood of Nova 
Scotia? He has not given his name to anything unless it be to that 
prolific family which still retains the pre-eminence in the most exclu- 
sive circles of democratic New England: 

"Where the Cabots speak only to Lowells, 
And the Lowells speak only to God." 

On the whole most of us will feel that the common sense of the 
world has been right in selecting Columbus out of all the various 
claimants. His was the original idea of the possibility of reaching 
the East by sailing to the West. His was the magnificent venture 
of faith which sailed out in those tiny ships across the stormy ocean 
to seek a land of which no man knew anything, but which his reason 
told him must be there if the world were really round, and not flat. 
What if he were seeking Asia when he found America, ignorant as 
he was that there were two oceans and not one only to be crossed 
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before India could be reached? What if he did only reach the islands 
and not the mainland beyond? He had answered men triumphantly 
when they called him a dreamer. He had shown them that the world 
was not limited as they imagined to the small portion of it they had 
as yet discovered. He had added by his splendid courage and uncon- 
querable faith a new world to Christendom, even if he himself never 
set foot upon the greater portion of the world he had discovered. 

Those who have been to Italy and have seen in Genoa the great 
monument there erected, with its inscription, "A Cristoforo Co- 
lombo, La Patria," will not forget that Genoa claims to be his birth- 
place. But now M. Pierre Capifali, writing in the Revue Hebdoma- 
daire, brings forward good reasons for supposing that the real place 
of his birth was Calvi, in Corsica. Calvi was a colony of Genoa, so 
Columbus would still have been a citizen of the Republic of Genoa 
even if he were not a native of that city. It is interesting to note 
that several of the original companions of Columbus were natives of 
Calvi. According to Prince Pierre Buonaparte, a rough stone carved 
with an inscription of the period was found in San Domingo. The 
inscription was "Cursed be the Corsican who brought me hither," 
and it probably belonged to one of the thirty-eight companions of 
Columbus who remained in the fort of Hispanola when Columbus re- 
turned to Spain after his first voyage. 

It would seem that Columbus' proper name was Calvo, after his 
birthplace. The family was well known in Genoa, and had often 
achieved high positions in her service. But he could not use the 
name in Spain, because Calvi had been at war with the King of 
Aragon for many years. So he used the name Columbus, and his 
own proper name was forgotten. 

The reason why the Corsicans never claimed the credit of having 
produced Columbus, according to M. Capifali, is that Calvi, being a 
colony of Genoa, was not considered Corsican at all. As the prin- 
cipal colony in the island it gathered to itself all the hatred which the 
islanders felt for the oppressive rule and constant encroachments of 
the City of Genoa in their land. Calvi, although geographically in 
Corsica, was hardly more a part of Corsica, politically considered, 
than Gibraltar at the present moment is of Spain. 

In conclusion, M. Capifali points out that inasmuch as the Repub- 
lic of Genoa had, in 1458, when Columbus was about fourteen years 
of age, given the city to Charles VII of France, and had taken the 
oath of fealty to him, Columbus was, as a native of Calvi, as much 
French as the Corsicans are today. It would seem then that Amer- 
ica was discovered, to sum it all up, by a Corsican, who was a citizen 
of an Italian city, and owed allegiance to France, and that he did it 
through the support of the King of Spain, after the King of England 
had refused to help him. 
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The Tribunal of the Rota.— The Tribunal of the Rota dates from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, Pope Innocent III in 1205 having de- 
fined the duties of the rotali judges, who were by him called Auditores. The 
importance of the Tribunal increased with the centuries. Popes Hon- 
orius III, Gregory IX, Martin V, Sixtus IV, Clement VII and Paul HI 
further enlarged its functions and dignity. 

During the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See, the Tribunal of the 
Sacra Romana Rota in the Pontifical Government also undertook all the 
civil jurisdiction which is now exercised by the law courts of the several 
states. Besides being the judicial organ of the Roman Court of Justice it 
extends its authority also to all the ecclesiastical cases that are submitted, 
from all parts of the world, to the jurisdiction of the Apostolic See. 

The civil supremacy of the Popes ceased in 1870, and as there was no 
longer the temporal administration of the States of the Church, the Tribunal 
of the Sacra Rota also suspended its functions together with other adminis- 
trative agencies of the Pontifical Government. The prelates, Uditori di 
Rota, continued to exist in the Roman hierarchy, but their title was only 
honorary, since they no longer possessed juridical authority. The judicial 
cases which were formerly within the jurisdiction of the Roman Court of 
Justice thereafter were examined and discussed by the Roman Congrega- 
tions, not in a juridical form but rather in an amicable and conciliatory 
manner. , 

This situation remained until 1908. In that year Pius X, in the reform 
of the Roman Court of Justice, effected by means of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tion, Sapienti consilio, not only modified the functions of the Roman Con- 
gregations but renewed in its most solemn form the Tribunal of the Sacra 
Romana Rota, giving it all the judicial competence that it had always pos- 
sessed in the ecclesiastical court. Since then the Rota has brilliantly re- 
newed its glorious traditions. 



Supplement to the Catholic Encyclopedia. — The editors of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia have in preparation a supplement which will cover the out- 
standing events of the years that have elapsed since the publication of the 
final volume. Some seven hundred subjects will be treated in the supple- 
ment, and many of the articles already treated in the Encyclopedia will be 
brought up to date. Among the personages treated will be found Cardinal 
Gibbons, Padraic Pearse, Helena Modjeska, Louise Imogen Guiney, Joyce 
Kilmer, Terence MacSweeny, Archbishop Ireland, Archbishop Riordan, and 
many of the distinguished Catholic generals who participated in the world 
war. The new subjects will comprise Birth Control, Dail Eireann, Woman 
Suffrage, Treaty of Versailles, and a special article will be devoted to the 
work that is being done by the National Catholic Welfare Council for sane 
and sober Americanism. 



